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HE American immigration commission, organized un- 
der the act of the last Congress, has sent several of 

its members to Europe to study the sources of our heavy 
immigration—the present average is a million a year, and 


an increase is expected—the conditions of the actual poten- 
tial emigrants, the methods of stimulating the movement re- 
sorted to by steamship companies and agents of corpora- 
tions seeking cheap labor, and other phases of the problem. 
The commissioners who have remained here will study the 
distribution of the aliens who gain admission and the best 
ways and means of preventing congestion in the great 
northern cities and growth of objectionable “foreign colo- 
nies.” Asa result of these investigations and labors a com- 
prehensive bill will no doubt be submitted to the next Con- 
gress further regulating and restricting immigration and 
taking better care of the aliens who are permitted to land 
and make homes in this country. 

It is significant to find that while the steady increase in 
the number of immigrants is causing much talk of addi- 
tional measures of restriction on our part, the countries that 
are losing population to us are beginning to take steps to 
limit or control emigration. What they at first encouraged 
they now find it necessary to discourage. Italy, Greece, 
and Spain are distinctly anxious about the effects of their 
losses of population on industry, commerce, agriculture and 
the national welfare. 

Italy is considering a bill to restrict emigration. Over 
400,000 persons, mostly laborers from her fields and fac- 
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tories, leave the country annually for the United States, 
Brazil, La Plata and other countries in the western hemis- 
phere. Much land is said to have gone out of cultivation 
in consequence of this, prices are rising, factory labor is 
scarce and dear, and many villages are desolate and deserted. 

In Greece similar effects have been produced by the 
exodus to America, which has affected the whole peasant 
population, and a government committee has considered the 
problem and recommended some limitation of the movement. 
From Spain thousands of families emigrate to South Amer- 
ica, Hawaii, Cuba and our Southern States, and the same 
question is presenting itself. It is true that the immigrant 
in America saves money and sends it home to invest in land, 
pay off mortgages or assist relatives and friends. To Greece 
alone it is estimated that about $7,500,000 is sent annually 
by such immigrants. To Italy the sums so sent are enormous, 
and the savings bank and other institutions bear eloquent 
testimony to this golden stream flowing from America and 
enriching the old world countries. But the latter are discov- 
ering that the gold does not compensate them for the ma- 
terial and moral injury they sustain in consequence of such 
tremendous losses of laborers and defenders and founders 
of families. Possibly these related questions of emigration 
and immigration will lead to international conferences to 
discuss measures of restriction in the interest of all con- 


cerned. 
Lake Mohonk and the Hague Conference 


In view of the assembling of the second Hague Con- 
ference, the discussion at and the resolutions adopted by 
the thirteenth Lake Mohonk conference on international ar- 
bitration assume special importance. Recent events which 
attested the growth of peace and solidarity among the na- 
tions were reviewed, and such questions as forcible debt 
collection by governments in foreign countries and partial 
disarmament, or limitation of armaments, were debated 
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with great earnestness. The resolutions, however, make no 
reference to the difficult and friction-breeding question of 
armaments, as Germany objected even to its discussion at 
the Hague Conference. They reiterate the recommendation 
of last year for the neutralization of ocean trade routes 
and make the following new recommendations and requests : 

1. A provision for stated meeting of the Hague Con- 
ference. 

2. Such changes in the Hague court as may be neces- 
sary to establish a definite judicial tribunal always open for 
the adjustment of international questions. 

3. A general arbitration treaty for the settlement of 
international disputes. 

4. Establishment of the principle of the inviolability 
of innocent private property at sea in time of war. 

5. A declaration to the effect that there should be no 
armed intervention for the collection of private claims when 
the debtor nation is willing to submit such claims to arbi- 
tration. 

If these things should be adopted by the conference, 


“the millennium would be near,” in the words of the speak- 
ers. Certainly the objections to armament limitation would 
lose all force. It is hoped that some, at least, will be ap- 
proved, especially the one providing for regular meetings 
of the conference without invitations and the need of initia- 
tive by any of the powers. It should be added that the Mo- 
honk conference has been criticised for its abandonment of 
idealism and descent to expediency and “practicality,” in- 
stead of continuing to advocate limitation of armaments. 


£89 
New Ideas on Public Utilities 
Governor Hughes of New York was elected to reform 
certain abuses in the management of public service com- 
panies and other corporations. He has not lost sight of 
that fact or issue for an hour, and the passage by the legis- 
lature of the “Hughes public utilities bill” is a great victory, 
not only for his administration, but for the people. The op- 
position to the measure was strong and determined; more 
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than once its defeat by a combination of Republican and 
Democratic spoilsmen and corporation agents was freely 
predicted ; but the governor’s frank and forceful appeals to 
the people, and the support which the press gave him, caused 
the opposition to surrender to public opinion and pass a bill 
that is notable as it is sound and salutary. 

It embodies the new, the progressive ideas on the sub- 
ject of the proper treatment of corporations operating under 
special franchises. It provides for effective control of com- 
mon carriers and gas and electric lighting companies by ap- 
pointive commissions invested with real power. It imposes 
definite duties and obligations with regard to service and 
provides for reasonable rates and charges. It empowers the 
commissions to set aside rates found upon investigation to 
be excessive and to order the immediate substitution of rea- 
sonable rates. All discriminations and illicit favors are pro- 
hibited. No mergers or consolidations of public utilities 
can take place without sanction by the commissions, and full 
publicity of accounts and affairs of such corporations is 
prescribed. 

One of the most vital provisions of the act is that hence- 
forth no franchise shall be capitalized, unless something has 
actually been paid for it, and in that case only to the extent 
of such payment. No dividends are to be paid on the capi- 
talized value of the privileges and statutory monopolies 
granted by states or municipalities to public service com- 
panies ; returns are allowed only on the capital they them- 
selves invest. 

The machinery for enforcing these provisions and pre- 
venting delays and obstructive litigation is believed to be 
entirely adequate, and much direct advantage is expected 
from the Hughes measure. 

What New York has just secured with some diffi- 
culty Massachusetts has long enjoyed. In the latter state 
neither franchises nor unearned increment (increased value 
of real estate due to the growth of population) may be cap- 
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italized by public service companies. But most states are 
far behind Massachusetts in this matter of ‘protecting the 
people from the greed and dishonesty of unscrupulous mo- 
nopoly, and the Hughes measure will serve as a model and 
example. 

The success of Governor Hughes in compelling a re- 
calcitrant legislature to enact his reform bills into law has 
made him an important figure in national politics, and there 
is talk of his candidacy for the Republican presidential nom- 
ination. He may not be as strong as Secretary Taft at this 
time, but his popularity is steadily and deservedly growing. 
Like Secretary Taft, he thinks only of his duties and pres- 
ent responsibilities, and if there is to be a Hughes boom it 
is safe to say that the New York executive himself will do 
nothing to foster it. 


GHRG 


Universal Suffrage and Democracy in Austria 


The first election under the new Austrian suffrage 
act took place in the third and fourth weeks of May, and it 
resulted in remarkable political changes and surprises. The 
new suffrage law, it will be remembered, is democratic and 
radical. It enfranchises every man of 24 who is able to 
read and write, abolishes plural voting, and provides for a 
direct and secret ballot. It was enacted after a strenuous 
struggle and at the expressed wish of the aged emperor. No 
one knew what to expect or fear from it, but everybody felt 
that the whole political situation would be altered in con- 
sequence of the wholesale enfranchisement of workmen and 
others of the “lower classes.” 

According to some Austrian comments, the new suf- 
frage system “has re-created Austria.” The election wiped 
out the Pan-German group in the popular house of parlia- 
ment, and dealt severe blows at everything that was anti- 
national in any sense and that aimed at division of the king- 
dom. Evidently a new unifying bond has been found in 
that much disturbed country. The parties that made the 
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greatest gains are the Socialists and anti-Semitic “Chris- 
tian Socialists.” The former will have eighty-three seats 
and will constitute the largest party in the house. The lat- 
ter will have sixty-six seats. There are other groups and 
factions, German, Czech, and other, and many combinations 
and alliances will be formed. On some important questions 
the Socialists will be outvoted by the Clericals, Agrarians 
and Anti-Semites ; but nevertheless the influence of the So- 
cialist and proletariat party will be considerable. 

The suffrage law creates racial constituencies and allots 
a given number of seats to each. It also provides for pro- 
portional representation of minorities in heterogeneous con- 
stituencies, and authorizes local diets to make voting compul- 
sory. The last-named feature did not prevent thousands 
of citizens in lower Austria from neglecting their new polit- 
ical rights. In the main, however, the law has justified the 
hopes of its radical friends while demonstrating the ex- 
istence of a deep nationalist and patriotic sentiment among 
the masses. The legislation and proceedings of the new 
parliament will command the interest of Europe and the 
world. 


&.89 
The Initiative and Referendum as an Issue 

Mr. Bryan has been advocating the initiative and refer- 
endum for our state, local and general legislation. He has 
taken the position that no believer in democracy, in govern- 
ment by the people, can consistently object to a popular veto 
upon legislation or to popular initiative in matters of legis- 
lation. Other leading Democrats have criticised this view 
as un-American and revolutionary, because our constitution 
contemplates and establishes representative, not direct, gov- 
ernment. In some quarters the question has been raised 
whether direct legislation can be called “a Republican form 
of government,” since political text-books and authorities de- 
fine “Republican government” as government by elected 
agents and servants of the people. The objection to the ini- 
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tiative and referendum is urged against the proposed Okla- 
homa constitution in this sense, and the President is advised 
to disapprove of the charter as not giving the people of the 
territory a Republican form of government. 

Meantime several things have happened that are calcu- 
lated to strengthen the movement for the widest use of the 
initiative and referendum. From Oregon, the only state that 
has adopted that system, even conservative statesmen report 
that it is working successfully and proving the good sense, 
the natural moderation and reasonableness of the people. 
The Supreme Courts of Oregon and California have sus- 
tained the validity of the initiative and referendum in munici- 
pal and state affairs, and have held that it is not un-Republi- 
can to give the people greater control of legislation, so long 
as representative government is preserved and the division 
of governmental power maintained. 

The people of Lincoln, Nebraska, have recently voted 
by a large majority to adopt the initiative and referendum 
in their city, a state act passed a decade ago making it op- 
tional with cities to introduce this system. Any ordinance 
may be proposed by twenty per cent. of the voters, and such 
a proposal must be submitted to the people at a general or 
special election. A majority vote in its favor makes it law. 
On the other hand, any ordinance passed by the city council 
—except such as affects the health of the city or appropri- 
ates money for current expenditures and is adopted unani- 
mously—must be referred to the people for acceptance or 
rejection if within thirty days of its passage twenty per cent. 
of the voters petition the council for such reference. 

These facts indicate the growth of the movement for 
direct legislation in the United States. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the submission of bond issues, franchise pro- 
posal, tax and improvement schemes has long been a feature 
of American politics. Constitutions, of course, are now inva- 
riably submitted to the people, and the referendum as an 
institution is really as old as our government. Its present 
growing popularity is the result of legislative abuses and 
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control of local and state legislative machinery by bosses 
and unscrupulous corporations enjoying and seeking unfair 
special privileges. Every new city charter, every new con- 
stitution contains provisions for larger use of the initiative 
and referendum. 


deste) 
Canada’s Industrial Arbitration Act 


The many strikes and labor troubles from which New 
York, San Francisco, Boston, Chicago and other cities have 
suffered in the past few months should direct earnest atten- 
tion to the means adopted in other countries toward the pre- 
vention of such industrial disturbances. The New Zealand 
system of compulsory arbitration by a court of special juris- 
diction is sufficiently well known here, though the accounts 
of its operation and actual results differ widely. Some cor- 
respondents say that the system is breaking down, and that 
neither employers nor workmen view it with much favor. 
Violatious of it by some trade unions are instanced, and edi- 
tors and public men are quoted in criticism of it. However, 
it is not at all likely that the system will be abolished and 
the regime of “free strikes and lockouts” restored in New 
Zealand. 

Canada’s late parliament adopted an industrial disputes 
act which is not as radical as that of New Zealand but which 
presents some features of interest and is attracting notice 
in the United States and England. It is an act for compul- 
sory investigation of and full publicity as to the facts and 
issues in all disputes affecting coal mines and public utili- 
ties like railroads, street railways, telegraphs, telephones, etc. 
The theory of the act is that impartial inquiry and thorough 
discussion will in most cases bring about a settlement of dif- 
ferences relating to wages or hours or conditions of work 
without resort to extreme measures that involve loss, hard- 
ship to the public and danger of disorder. 

The act provides that in any dispute in the industries 
affected either party may appeal to the minister of labor, 
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Three prominent figures in the recent British Colonial Con= 
ference: Hon. Winston Churchill, Political Secretary of the Colo- 
nial Office; Hon. Alfred Deakin, Premier of Australia; Rt. Hon. 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, Premier of Canada. 

John Redmond, leader of the Irish Nationalists in the House 
of Commons. The late Edwin B. Conger, United States Minister 
to China at the time of the Boxer Rebellion. The late Dr. John 
Watson (Ian Maclaren), celebrated Scottish clergyman and author. 
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NO CLASS. 


CHorUS OF IrisH TERRIERS: “CALL THAT THING A DOG? 


CALL IT A TOY. 


Cartoon in Punch upon Mr. Birrell’s Irish Council Bill. 
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whose duty it becomes to appoint a board of conciliation 
to investigate the dispute and make an award. Pending 
the investigation and the making of the award strikes and 
lockouts are prohibited under penalties. But the award it- 
self is not binding ; the parties are free to abide by it or con- 
tinue the dispute and resort to the strike or lockout. How- 
ever, they may originally agree to be bound by the award, 
and if they do so it acquires the force of a judicial decree. 

Another important provision of the act is that at least 
thirty days’ notice must be given by either party of any in- 
tended change in the terms and conditions of employment. 
This is designed to prevent surprises and sudden disputes, 
to give opportunity for an appeal to the minister and the 
creation of a court of inquiry. 

It will no doubt be difficult to enforce the act, for if a 
strong union should violate it and strike without notice or 
pending investigation each member might have to be prose- 
cuted and fined. But it is an interesting and advanced piece 
of industrial legislation nevertheless and may prove dis- 
tinctly beneficial. 


¢-AX.g 
England and Colonies in Conference 


One of the notable events of the present year is the 
colonial—or imperial—conference that was_ recently 
held in London. It was the fourth conference of the kind, 
but it proved to be of greater moment and significance than 
any one of its predecessors. Several steps forward were 
taken by it which may mark a new stage in the relation be- 
tween the United Kingdom and her self-governing colonies. 

The major questions before it were: Trade preferences, 
or closer commercial union by means of new tariff arrange- 
ments, imperial defense, colonial contribution to English 
naval expenditures, emigration, and the future character and 
work of the conference as an institution. It was unfortunate 
that the conference was energetically “exploited” by parti- 
sans for political purposes, the Tories and followers of Mr. 
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Chamberlain in fiscal matters seeking to discredit the Lib- 
eral party and government, assuring the colonial premiers 
that the latter did not represent public sentiment of the 
mother country and telling them that closer relations and 
mutually advantageous tariffandother arrangements between 
the colonies and England could only be secured through the 
success of the Tory-Chamberlain program. The “failure” 
of the conference was loudly proclaimed, and the more 
rabid organs did their worst to cause friction and misunder- 
standing in the conference. The colonial premiers, however, 
observed a correctly neutral attitude and avoided the traps 
of partisanship. 


The question of trade preferences was vigorously de- 
bated by the conference, the Australian premier, Mr. Deakin, 
making all sorts of proposals which involved the levying of 
a duty by England on foreign goods and the maintenance 
of free trade with the colonies. His final proposal was a 
one per cent. duty on foreign goods—“the entering wedge,” 
as some said of it, for the acceptance of such a proposal 
would have meant surrender of their free trade principles 
by the Liberals. But the premiers of Canada, New Zealand, 
and the Transvaal opposed Mr. Deakin’s tariff suggestions, 
and the government, in rejecting them as inconsistent with 
the mandate it received at the last general election, was not 
without colonial support. The British government declared 
itself bound to maintain the existing fiscal system, to ab- 
stain from taxing food or other staples, and to adhere to the 
principle of tariff autonomy. 


There will thus be no change in the trade relations be- 
tween England and her colonies, although the former is 
willing to consider other ways of promoting colonial trade 
with the British people—steamship subsidies, cheaper and 
better communication, low postage, and so on. 


On the question of defense the only important action 
taken was the establishment of an imperial military staff, 
with advisory powers, to study the resources and needs of 
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the empire and make recommendations to the home war 
office. 

The conference has been made a permanent institution 
and given a secretarial staff that is to constitute a bureau 
in the colonial office. This staff will gather information, 
carry On under instructions the work of the conference in 
the intervals between meetings—they are to be quadrennial, 
except when subsidiary conferences are called in emergen- 
cies—and the prime minister of the United Kingdom is to 
preside over them. 

The conference took action on certain minor matters, 
and did not entirely satisfy the premier of Newfoundland, 
who raised the fisheries question and demanded relief against 
burdens imposed on the little colony by treaties with the 
United States. On the whole, however, and politics aside, 
it accomplished more than many had anticipated. 


i, 


A Little Autonomy for Ireland or the Status Quo? 


While no one had expected a home rule bill from the 
Liberal government of England, for the leaders of the Lib- 
eral party explicitly stated in the campaign of 1905 that in 
the event of the success of that party no such measure would 
be introduced during the life of the next parliament, it is 
doubtless true that a little more was implied in the promises 
of “administrative autonomy” that the same leaders deemed 
themselves free to make than was realized in the so-called 
Birrell bill, recently introduced in the House of Commons 
as the measure of safe, possible and timely political and ad- 
ministrative reform for Ireland. The disappointment with 
the limitations of the bill was keen, and it was not confined 
to Irish Nationalists and Home-rulers. English radicals, 
American observers and others have expressed surprise at 
its painful inadequacy and timidity. 

The bill creates an Irish council, partly elective and part- 
ly appointive. This council is to have no legislative powers, 
but the control of the majority of the great administrative 
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departments of Ireland. All its acts will be subject to the 
veto of the lord lieutenant, and over the judiciary, the con- 
stabulary, the land commission and other “political” de- 
partments it will have no control whatever. The Irish mem- 
bers of parliament are to have seats in the council, but the 
protestant and anti-home rule minority is to be strongly 
represented. 

This is indeed a slight concession. It is not even the 
proverbial half-way house to a separate Irish parliament and 
real autonomy. But in considering, not its intrinsic merits, 
but its practical value, certain great facts must be taken into 
account. One is that a powerful section of the Liberal party 
itself is imperialist and anti-home rule, and at least three im- 
portant positions in the cabinet are held by members of this 
section. A more radical bill in favor of Irish autonomy 
would drive these ministers out of the cabinet and split or 
wreck the government and the party. The Birrell bill, in 
all probability, represents the maximum of what the Liberal 
imperialists and unionists are willing to grant. 

Another great fact is that the House of Lords would 
probably reject even such a modest reform measure as the 
Birrell bill, for the Tory-Unionist opposition has been ve- 
hemently denouncing it as the entering wedge and beginning 
of secession and separation. Even those Tories who ridicule 
the bill as lame, insincere and worthless condemn it, with ab- 
surd inconsistency, in the same breath as a danger to the in- 
tegrity of the United Kingdom and the British Empire. The 
Irish manifestly cannot at present hope for home rule, and 
the alternative to the council scheme is nothing at all, the 
perpetuation of “Castle” or crown government, the failure 
of which all recognize. ‘ 

A national convention at Dublin unanimously voted to 
reject the Birrell bill as utterly inadequate in scope and ob- 
jectionable in its details, and the government has decided 
to drop it. But will it also drop the whole question 
and adhere to the status quo, or will a somewhat improved 
measure for administrative reform and autonomy be intro- 
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duced next year? The Irish will continue their agitation, 
and the position of the Liberals is and will be full of diffi- 
culty and embarrassment. An evicted tenants’ bill will be 
introduced, with power of compulsory purchase of land for 
the benefit of the reinstated tenants, but this is an economic 
measure. The Irish are determined to obtain political re- 
form as well. 


What Our Readers Think 


The Editors of Tae CHauTauguan indulged recently 
in an experiment. This was no other than an attempt togauge 
the popularity of the books required in the C. L. S. C. course 
and the series of articles published in THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
It is often difficult for those in control of a publication to 
determine just what articles are best suited to the needs 
of their readers and what general policy should be pursued 
to achieve the best results. In a general way the popularity 
of a magazine may be determined by the record of its sales 
but in the case of THE CHAUTAUQUAN this is an untrust- 
worthy index. The greater part of the magazine’s readers 
are members of C. L. S. C. Circles, pursuing the full course 
of study. In this course the books and magazine both are 
studied and it is not easy to say which, if either, is the more 
popular during any single year of reading. 

The Editors endeavored to get at the facts by sending 
two hundred letters to that number of secretaries of local 
Circles on the C. L. S. C. lists, scattered throughout the 
United States and Canada. A number of questions were 
asked pertaining to the year’s work, and particular informa- 
tion was requested regarding the general policy and special 
departments of THE CHAUTAUQUAN magazine. 

The results have been illuminating and, on the whole, 
gratifying. Eighty-five replies have already been received 
summarizing opinions of as many circles. This number is 
sufficient to be taken as a fair index of the preferences of 
the C. L. S. C. readers as a body and the Editors will pro- 
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ceed confidently on the assumption that to follow the policy 
suggested by these replies is the best means of meeting the 
requirements of the C. L. S. C. students. As an educational 
publication, exempt from commercial motives, this is the 
single end for THE CHAUTAUQUAN to consider. 

The approval of the new form of the magazine was al- 
most unanimous. Its convenience and attractiveness were 
universally conceded even by those readers who had for many 
years been accustomed to the older form. That so radical 
a change should meet so immediate and hearty an indorse- 
ment was particularly pleasing, for the Editors had decided 
upon the new form only after long debate and even then with 
some trepidation. But as one critic remarked, the new 
magazine “fits so conveniently into the pocket—if you have 
a pocket,” that all minor objections were outweighed. 


As our purpose is not self-laudation we refrain from 
quoting many enthusiastic comments but we cannot deny 
that an expression of approval such as the following causes 
us sincere pleasure: “We do not see how the magazine 
could be improved upon. It is satisfactory in every way.” 


Nevertheless we believe the magazine can be improved 
and with the aid of our readers we shall endeavor to make 
such improvement. Our problem is briefly this: Shall THe 
CHAUTAUQUAN endeavor to compete in the general maga- 
zine field wth the infinite and varied publications now striv- 
ing to gain and hold the attention of the reading public? Or, 
on the other hand, will it more adequately meet the needs 
of its readers if it devotes the space left at its disposal for 
general articles, only to such subjects as will supplement 
the course of study? So to limit our supplementary ma- 
terial does not necessarily mean to narrow the scope of the 
magazine. Our courses of study are broad and touch at 
many points upon the life of the day. The relation of the 
past to the present, of art and literature to modern social 
problems, may be indicated by articles which both pertain 
to the reading course and illumine the present day world 
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in which we live. These relationships are numerous and end- 
lessly complicated. We believe it should be our policy to 
point them out, making our magazine essentially a study 
magazine, but never forgetting that all life and knowledge 
are of piece ; that today is making history, art and literature ; 
that life and knowledge, past and present, are alike our field. 


Many of the critics of the C. L. S. C. circles are, we 
find, magazine readers. They do not wish THe CuHautau- 
QUAN to scatter its energies in fields covered by the excel- 
lent, miscellaneous magazines now so abundant. General 
articles they do indeed desire but with this important quali- 
fication, that, however general, the articles relate to the 
study work of the C. L. S. C. year. When such relationship 
is not superficially obvious it should be the object of our 
staff of contributors to make it apparent. In this way our 
field will be broad and interesting, yet concentrated, and we 
shall not dissipate our energies. We shall live up to our 
motto “A Magazine of System in Reading.” 

Our brief news topics in “Highways and Byways” we 
find popular. Some readers indeed would have the depart- 
ment enlarged; others, shortened. We are of the opinion 
that the present space devoted to news of the day is gen- 
erally satisfactory. The “Library Shelf” and the “Round 
Table” are also old and satisfactory departments. Enthus- 
iastic C. L. S. C. readers would even like the space devoted 
to “News from Readers and Circles” enlarged. We, too, 
should like to give this department increased attention and 
the inclusion of features heretofore in the “Membership 
Book” will enlarge this feature of the magazine during the 
coming year. We feel this department serves to bring our 
readers together in free intellectual intercourse as in a col- 
lege. 


CHAUTAUQUAN subscribers will perhaps be interested 
to read some of the general criticisms of the course during 
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the English Year now concluded. Opinions of the books, 
complimentary on the whole, were many and various. Pro- 
fessor Moran’s book upon the “English Government” was 
the most widely popular, followed by “Literary Leaders,” 
“Rational Living,” and “What is Shakespeare?” This last 
came in for more unfavorable criticism than any other of 
the four. Yet such are the differences of taste in individuals 
and communities that some circles found Professor Sher- 
man’s book the most stimulating of all those studied. One 
circle declared: “We all say that if we could not procure 
another ‘What is Shakespeare?’ we would not part with our 
copies at any price.” Contrast this with: “Not one of us 
liked the second book ‘What is Shakespeare?’ We found 
it pokey and slow.” Even the popular “English Govern- 
ment” found critics who considered it repetitious and de- 
clared that all the matter in it was to be found in the first 
chapter. Happily we are not all constituted alike. 

The Circles were requested to name three series of arti- 
cles or single article in THe CHAUTAUQUAN which had 
proved most stimulating and instructive. Here, too, the 
opinions were various and enlightening. The required read- 
ing series were as we had hoped the most popular, the prefer- 
ences being (1) Imperial England; (2) The Reading Jour- 
ney; (3) The English Men of Fame. Professor Lavell’s 
series was unanimously popular. The Reading Journey 
by Miss Bates, though popular as the concluding table in- 
dicates, ran the gamut of criticism. Many found it delight- 
ful; some thought it too much like a guide-book; and one 
savage masculine critic took offense at the little feminine 
touches of “shedding hairpins down the wind,” etc. “The 
Stage for Which Shakespeare Wrote,” fourth in popularity, 
also came in for occasional adverse criticism from readers 
who did not care for archaeological details and the problems 
of the stage manager. 

The following table indicating the preference of the 
Circles computed under a system of points may prove of 
general interest: 
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Series First Second Third Points 
ee ee 9 2 128 
SO cisnadieeveeneneeees 24 14 9 109 
ND icc sndcadobewbeeeewen (an 2 8 74 
Stage for Which Shakespeare Wrote.. 3 7 II 34 
SD 6 i danchedsaeedinesnaiae I 5 7 20 
Highways and Byways............... I 3 5 14 
EE WED Wawchnce sce baca dee sistin I 5 8 
I is ia es aii add ae me I 3 6 
Representative English Paintings......  .. I I 3 
Articles on Social Questions.......... 3 3 


It is only fair to add that the points accorded the Ves- 
per Hour, Round Table, and Highways and Byways, stand- 
ard departments of the magazine, afford no fair indication 
of their almost universal popularity. 


0th 


The American Year 


We believe that the Chautauqua Home Reading Course 
for the American Year beginning in September, 1907, will 
be the most attractive ever offered. The books are: 

“Newer Ideals of Peace,” by Jane Addams of Hull 
House, Chicago; “Races and Immigrants in America,” by 
Professor John R. Commons of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; “American Literature,” by Professor Katharine Lee 
Bates of Wellesley; “Provincial Types in American Fic- 
tion,” by Horace Spencer Fiske, University of Chicago. 

The chief supplementary series in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
will be “As Others See Us, a Study of American Progress 
in the Light of Foreign Criticism,” by John Graham Brooks ; 
and “American Painting,” illustrated by reproductions of 
American masterpieces, by Edwina Spencer. Other features 
will be a series of studies of famous American Men of Sci- 
ence; Life Stories of Immigrants and accounts of immi- 
grant colonies in the United States; brief sketches of con- 
temporary Americans prominent in the arts and in the 
work of social amelioration ; letters from American College 
Presidents to the C. L. S. C. readers. 




































































Education: A Life-Long Develop- 
ment™ 


By President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University 


HE man or the woman who has time to read sees today 

a problem that seems to me almost awful. There is 
. a new flood, a flood of printer’s ink, that threatens to sub- 
merge the world, and I do not know any bow of promise 
in the heavens set against it. Perhaps all of you may not 
realize what a tremendous deluge of printed matter is 
poured from the press today. Libraries now, instead of 
conserving everything, have their cremation furnaces, which 
are sometimes kept pretty active, to burn what cannot be 
conserved. Look at the four or five thousand daily papers, 
the innumerable weeklies, the scores of thousands of books 
that are issued every year. I remember reading how Gen- 
eral Logan, when he was a senator, left word with the con- 
gressional librarian to send to his house all the important 
literature on the tariff question. The senator was ovt of 
the city for a few days, and when he returned he found his 
hall and his study stacked full of books, piled up higher than 
his head. He went to the librarian in despair, who said, 
“We have only two two-horse wagons, but we shall hope 
to get through by another week getting the books to your 
house.” 

So it is with every topic. If you try to read all there 
is On any One topic you soon find yourself in a chaos and 
confusion and perhaps even despair. One of the problems 
of book sellers is to catalogue and classify, to make lists of 
the best books, so we shall not be entirely lost, and so we 
shall be saved from the subtle, insidious and new danger 
of today of reading below our level. A great many people 
are corrupted by print. A great many people would be wiser, 
would be better morally, if it were not for the low grade 
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stuff that spawns from the press. The question, therefore, 
of orientation, of guidance, becomes very important. 

There is another difficulty that confronts the reader, 
when you settle on a good book to know in general what it 
is without reading it clear through. There used to be an 
old precept: Read everything you do read thoroughly from 
cover to cover. That is a dangerous precept. There are 
scarcely a few score of books in the world that are worth 
reading in that thorough, minute way. There are some, and 
they are the great classics in literature. For most literature 
we need these epitomes. We had a great discussion at one 
time, in a scientific society to which I belonged, as to whether 
it was not the bounden duty of every man who wrote a 
book to append to it, in the compass of a page, a summary, 
so that those who did not know whether they wanted to 
read it might discover whether it was really worth their 
while to read. The scholar today very rarely reads a book. 
He glances through the index and finds the characteristic 
passages. There is a new sense needed that will guide the 
reader to just that important part oi a book that he really 
wants, because to ignore the second-best is today almost a 
matter of intellectual life and death. 

Hence I revere more and more today the body of people 
who devote themselves to guiding those who want to read 
so they shall read above their level and be better for their 
reading, and not worse. There are the newspapers that are 
ephemeral. There are the weeklies, scarcely less so, though 
touching more generic themes. There are books that live 
for five years perhaps, and then pass away to oblivion. But 
there are the few great works and themes that have in them- 
selves the vitality to live, and that constitute the classic, the 
secular biblical literature of the world. 

There have been men, not only Plato, but many since, 
who hesitated to print their best thoughts lest they should 
find minds not prepared for them and so do harm and not 
good. We do not all realize that there is danger in getting 
a very big thought into a very small mind. A great many 
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of the fanatics of today are those who have wrestled with 
and obtained a slight hold of a great idea too big for them, 
and therefore they have done themselves and perhaps others 
quite as much harm as good. A 

There was a time—we need to remember that occasion- 
ally—when nothing survived that had not virtue. That was 
before printing. One of the evils that printing has done— 
which is overshadowed by the good it has done—has been 
to keep alive a great deal of stuff that ought to have sunk 
in the stream of time. Before printing, only that which had 
carrying power vital enough to sustain itself, to be told by 
story-tellers from generation to generation and rehearsed over 
and over again till it grew large, and instead of representing 
the individual soul represented the larger soul of the race,— 
only that survived. That sort of thing we today know very 
little of, when everybody who has a thought hastens, often 
far too prematurely, to put it down in print. 

There was a good proposition discussed much in Ger- 
many not long ago, that everybody who wrote a big book 
ought to embody the substance of it in untechnical, popular 
terms so that everybody could read it. And I remember very 
well how one of my old teachers, Helmholtz, wrote a big 
book about psycho-physical optics, and then wrote an article 
that embodied his ideas in more simple terms. And that is 
what I should like to have adopted by all our learned men 
in the universities. I think the popularization of knowledge 
especially of science is one of the great needs of a democracy. 
There should be a ready communication between those work- 
ing on the frontier, whose chief ambition it is to add to the 
sum of human knowledge, and the great mass of the people 
who ought to be in sympathetic rapport with these scientific 
minds. 

Chautauqua, and especially the C. L. S. C., seems to be 
meeting these conditions, and I have come to appreciate more 
and more the pioneer work that has been done by this circle. 
I realize that whereas there was very little of this work 
done in this country, there is now a great deal of it, and that 
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many a movement that goes by another name has lit its torch 
by the fire the C. L. S. C. kindled. 

In our schools and colleges there is one great danger 
that seems to be a peculiar academic disease, and that is to 
run to technicalities and to subordinate content to form. It 
seems as though that was almost an iron law everywhere 
present in our high schools and colleges. What college grad- 
uate has not had much of that spirit? We read Homer and 
do not know what Homer means. We have to sit at the 
feet of Professor Lavell to find out the essential content. If 
students had been given that beforehand, even the technicali- 
ties would have been clothed with new life. We are in danger 
in our colleges, of being swamped in the technicalities of 
grammar and-philology and missing the essential point. 

As it looks to me, the great achievement of the C. L. S. 
C. has been that it has prevented arrest in development. 
There is no danger so great, so universal, as mental arrest 
and stagnation. When we get through high school or col- 
lege we are absorbed in other affairs and we never advance 
or grow. We are more intense in our own special calling 
or line, but as for general mental growth, we have stopped. 
Stagnation, arrest, is one of the great dangers. The more 
we know of antiquity and of the causes of the decadence 
of ancient races, the more we realize that their decadence 
is due to just this arrest of development. We know now 
from the study of the brain that it keeps on growing in 
those peculiar cells in the third layer which are most closely 
concerned with mental life, until at least the age of sixty- 
three, and I suppose when we have a better histology we 
shall find these particular neurons keep on growing till the 
very end of life. Senescence, the golden period of life, the 
crown of age, which used to be symbolic of wisdom, but 
which is now too often not wise but foolish, that glorious 
consummation of life we ought to strive for as a people, as 
family stocks, as a race. We know that there are certain 
nascent stages in development. 

I see the C. L. S, C. has enrolled nearly a quarter of a 
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million members. That means mental growth, it means 
checking this universal tendency to mental arrest—and you 
cannot have mental arrest without moral arrest. When we 
know more about the needs of each of these nascent periods 
we shall be able to fit their needs still better. But the fact 
that most C. L. S. C. readers seem between twenty and 
thirty-five is an inspiring thing. That is a time when the 
soul ought to be sympathetic to all forces. Aristotle said 
the learned man is a citizen of all times and a spectator of 
all events. Our lives physically are very narrow, and it is 
our duty to enjoy, in our own brief life, something of all 
the good that humanity has to offer. What better maxim 
for a life could there be? 

There is another aspect that impresses me very much 
indeed as I have read the literature and looked over the 
imposing list of the work done here. It is a surprising fact 
to me always, when I see the statistics of the relative num- 
ber of those who enter college, whose parents also graduated 
from college. In New England, in twenty-five years after 
the men graduated, twenty-five per cent. of them were not 
married, and those who were married have very few chil- 
dren, so there is no college in the land that would not die 
out very soon if it were recruited only from the children 
of its graduates. This is a problem of almost national di- 
mensions. 

Another thing of the utmost importance is that parents 
who appreciate the importance of a college education and 
labor and save that their children may enjoy it, should them- 
selves be kept en rapport with the work their children are 
doing, that they should so be respected by their children 
when they graduate. There is no sadder sight than to see 
college graduates who gradually come unconsciously to look 
on their parents who have not had a college education, with 
a spirit of superiority. Therefore to every parent it is es- 
sential that you should read and study. You have an ad- 
vantage from age and experience that enables you to appre- 
ciate it in a way young people with less experience cannot 
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do. You can go to the heart of things. It is possible and 
I believe necessary for the organization and due constitution 
of the family, for parents to devote some part of their time 
to reading, to keep in sympathy with and retain the respect 
of their own children, and to be able to answer questions. 

Again, there is the isolation of every life. The world 
is large. Our country has grown. We are a world power. 
We are interested in all the great problems of the world. 
That means an immense mental expansion, and we must 
see we do not fall below our opportunities. The minds of 
the men and women of this country ought to have expanded 
in the last ten years more than in any other decade the world 
has ever seen. Are we doing it? 

I am told, and I can well believe, that the C. L. S. C. 
has stimulated a great many people first, to send their chil- 
dren to college or resolve to do so when they were old 
enough to go; and second, it has stimulated a good many 
young people to go to college. And that is a very good 
thing. The college needs just that class of people who go 
with earnestness and desire because they have been smitten 
with the love of knowledge and the intention to make the 
most of themselves. We do not want in our colleges so 
many of these rich men’s sons who drift through, and men- 
tally and morally lower the tone of the college. The best 
blood of our colleges comes from the families to whom it 
means a sacrifice, from the homes of the middle class. These 
are the leaders of the country in the future, and it is these 
that we want in the college. 

Then again, there is country life. I can very well im- 
agine, for I was a country boy myself, what a great boon 
the C. L. S. C. has been to a great many people living in 
the country, perhaps apart from the libraries and other op- 
portunities, to have a few books which they know competent 
judges have pronounced to be good and worth reading, and 
to be able to spend even a few minutes a day in reading these 
books. If we could only Chautauquanize all the country I 
believe no better influence could be shed abroad in the world. 
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Lastly, it seems to me that there is a dangerous period 
when young people graduate. There is a kind of sense of 
finality in a great many places. Often parents feel they 
have got the absolute by the wool. There used to be so- 
called “finishing courses.” The fact is that a college educa- 
tion is nothing but the tools of work. Gradu- 
ation is but the college commencement—the significance 
of that ought to be emphasized. And I am delighted to see 
that many college graduates are following these courses. 
I am inclined to think if it has not done any more than to 
arrest this tendency to finality, it has done a good thing. 

I should like to say a single word about what might 
be the Chautauqua of the future. I cannot but believe that 
with increasing experience you will enlarge your courses, 
making them ever better, that you will sometime even have 
elective courses ; that you will come to have courses in edu- 
cation ; that the time will come when you will study philo- 
sophy and perhaps in this way even comparative religion. 
If this ideal of Chautauqua should pervade this country, 
what should we have? I think myself we should have a 
nearer realization of the educational state embodied in Plato’s 
immortal Republic than the world has ever seen. The great 
danger here is that of a material civilization. We are often 
money mad, and that of itself tends to make people against 
the other side of life. In our age, when life is more tonic 
than ever before, we can only realize that the best things are 
not the things that money can buy, but that the spiritual, 
psychic life is the great work. Then I think we shall realize 
one great ideal, we shall have a standard of value, we shall 
be able to see there is nothing in this world that measures 
every kind of value except this: What does it do to bring 
men and women to an ever more complete maturity? What 
is the standard of values? What is the highest thing worth? 
There is only this test: That which helps men and women 
to come to ever higher maturity. Test everything—religion, 
science, art, literature, social organizations by that standard. 
Let us see to it that we try at any rate, not to cease growing. 

















Summer Schools and Sunday School 
By Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut 


ITHIN the last forty years there has arisen a new 
movement in education, wide in its area and power- 
ful in its influence,—the Summer School. 

In a country of such vast extent, such varied elements, 
and such abounding energy as America possesses, it is not 
strange that there should be more than one source for this 
institution, already so great, the Summer School. In fact, 
we can trace its varied streams up to three distinct origins, 
each apart from the other two, but all connected with edu- 
cation,—the college, the Sunday School, and the public 
school. The first impetus to the Summer School came from 
the college, through Professor Agassiz of Harvard, who in 
1873 established the earliest summer school for the study 
of science at Penikese Island in Buzzard’s Bay. The school 
itself was not successful and was soon abandoned; but it 
lived long enough to suggest the idea of summer schools and 
it may stand at the head of the long roll of such institutions. 

Entirely independent of the college summer school, 
arose another type in the same class, at Chautauqua Lake 
in Western New York, in 1874, only a year after Prof. Agas- 
siz’s attempt at Penikese Island. This was the first Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, parent of all the assemblies, and a pioneer 
in the plan of study out of school. The Chautauqua As- 
sembly arose, not from the college, but from the Sunday 
School. Its joint founders, Lewis Miller and John H. Vin- 
cent, were leaders in the Sunday School movement; and 
they aimed in the Assembly to give instruction and training 
to Sunday School teachers. The scheme, as planned and 
accomplished, was to gather a large body of Sunday School 
workers for out-door meetings, to give a definite course of 
study in the Bible and in Sunday School teaching, to sup- 
plement the class-work by lectures on subjects relating to 
the Bible, to science, and to literature; to blend with study 
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recreation and out-door life, to give an examination and 
confer diplomas. The plan was carried out to complete 
success. The enthusiasm ran high, the classes were large, 
the examination in writing was upon one hundred questions 
upon the Bible and teaching, and one hundred and seventy- 
five persons presented papers containing answers, on the 
closing day of the Assembly; of these one hundred and 
forty-two received diplomas. The original Chautauqua 
Assembly was the parent of many similar institutions, and 
undoubtedly exerted a greater influence upon the movement 
for summer schools than did any other gathering. 

A third origin of summer schools may be found in the 
Public School. In 1878, five years after the first Harvard 
Summer School and four years after the first Chautauqua 
Assembly, a summer school was held mainly for public 
school teachers at Martha’s Vineyard. Its originator and 
first conductor was Colonel Homer B. Sprague, at that time 
connected with the public schools of Boston. 

Thus there have been three distinct origins for the 
summer school movement, the college, the Sunday School, 
and the Public School. These three types can still be traced 
in different summer schools. There are great summer 
schools at the universities, as Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, 
and Chicago. There are Chautauqua Assemblies and simi- 
lar institutions by the hundred; and there are summer 
schools where thousands of teachers spend a few weeks 
in advanced study in their chosen departments. 

We are especially concerned in this paper not with the 
history and progress of summer schools in general, but 
with the relation of the summer school to religious education 
through the Sunday School; and for this reason we return 
to the second of these three sources, the Chautauqua As- 
sembly. 

1. Let us notice the development of the summer school 
in general education at Chautauqua. It began, as we have 
seen, as a summer school for the training and equipment 
of Sunday School teachers ; very soon after the uniform les- 
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son movement made better teaching a necessity in the Sunday 
Schools. There was a regular course of study, written ex- 
aminations with high standards, and large classes of grad- 
tates, who were known as the Normal Alumni of Chau- 
tauqua. If the limits of this paper would permit me to give 
the list of one hundred questions for the normal examina- 
tion at Chautauqua, in any of those earlier years, they would 
speak for themselves with regard to their standard; and 
the: classes every year numbered hundreds who passed the 
examination, besides four or five times as many hundreds 
who attended the classes, but declined the examination. In 
the course of years, the numbers coming under the influ- 
ence of the Chautauqua Normal class could be counted not 
by the hundred but by the thousand. 

But in a very few years the scope of Chautauqua in- 
struction was widened from Sunday School teaching to 
general education. This change was inevitable, and is not to 
be regretted by even the most enthusiastic Sunday School 
worker. A school of languages arose at Chautauqua, and 
soon the Assembly became a summer college, with classes 
in almost every department, mental, moral, and physical. 
The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was in- 
augurated, carrying the light of culture to uncounted thou- 
sands. As the sphere of Chautauqua enlarged, the relative 
prominence of the Sunday School decreased; and the Sun- 
day School department became one of the lesser lights at 
Chautauqua. A normal class is still maintained, but it no 
longer sends out its graduates in large numbers. Yet it 
may truthfully be said that the interest in Bible study and 
Bible teaching is as great as ever in Chautauqua; and it is 
still an influence for high standards in Sunday School in- 
struction. 

2. As an immediate result of the Chautauqua enthus- 
iasm in its early days of the seventies, thousands of teach- 
ers and students went to their homes, carrying with them 
an aspiration for more knowledge and better work in the 
Sunday School. In their home-schools, and in their local 
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county, and state organizations they exercise a strong influ- 
ence for teacher training. The General Secretary of a western 
state said to me, “These normal graduates of Chautauqua 
have the faculty for stirring up everybody where they live. 
If they don’t always succeed in starting a normal class, they 
generally contrive to make their Sunday Schools uncom- 
fortable without one.” The demand for teachers who have 
caught the Chautauqua spirit, made necessary the establish- 
ment of normal classes in many Sunday Schools; and the 
Chautauqua Normal course grew up, having its headquar- 
ters at the Chautauqua center. Twenty-five years ago there 
were hundreds of such classes, with tens of thousands of 
students ; and in addition many individual students, not at- 
tached to classes, but studying alone. The course was at first 
for two years, of books to be studied and other books to be 
read, and with examinations sent from the Chautauqua of- 
fice. Subsequently, the course was lengthened to four years, 
as it remains at present. Its numbers have greatly dimin- 
ished, not because there is less interest in Bible study and 
teacher-training, but because the work was taken up by the 
State Sunday School Associations, notably in New York, 
in Illinois, in Massachusetts, and now in almost every state 
of the Union; and especially in the Canadian provinces, 
for the Canadians have always been earnest Bible students. 
The states now provide courses of study, examinations, and 
diplomas, and there are thousands of classes pursuing regu- 
lar studies under their direction. Recently this work has 
been united and centralized under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association. An office in Chicago 
gives general supervision over all the field, sets up standards, 
recognizes courses and examinations, and provides a com- 
mon diploma for all State Associations. 

3. Chautauqua did not long stand alone as an Assembly 
for religious instruction. In a very few years the Chautau- 
qua model was followed in New England, in the Middle 
West, beyond the Mississippi, and even on the Pacific Coast 
and in the Gulf States. Chautauqua Assemblies sprang up 
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like magic everywhere; and they have continued to grow 
and increase. It is now thirty-four years since the first Chau- 
tauqua Assembly was held; and last year there were in the 
United States more than three hundred gatherings bearing 
the name of Chautauqua. Each of these is independent of 
all the others. The mother Chautauqua has not the slight- 
est control over her offspring, and perhaps half of the 
number of Chautauquas do not deserve the name, for they 
have forsaken the Chautauqua principles of education. But 
after making all deductions there remain perhaps a hundred 
Chautauqua Assemblies where the Chautauqua idea domi- 
nates ; and in that idea the study of the Bible and the train- 
ing of Sunday School teachers is a strong element. In all 
the best Chautauquas there are classes for the training of 
Sunday School teachers and the number attending them 
must run into the thousands. All these assemblies are sum- 
mer schools, and their work acts directly upon Sunday 
School instruction. 

4. There is one class of summer schools which de- 
mands special notice. Although an outgrowth of the Chau- 
tauqua movement, it has, too, developed such an individuality 
as to stand by itself. This is a group of summer schools 
held especially and only for Sunday School training. They 
are called “Schools of Methods for Sunday School Work.” 
The oldest of them has been held regularly at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, for fourteen years. Other schoods of methods 
are at Winona Lake, Indiana; Monteagle, Tennessee ; 
Northfield, Massachusetts; Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and in 
other places. A list of fourteen such summer schools was 
published in the Sunday School Times of May 26, 1906, an- 
nouncing their summer sessions for that year. In these 
schools, no attempt is made to hold entertainments or to 
have “popular” features. Study is the order of the day, 
an enrollment is made, and every meeting is a meeting for 
work. 

5. Another department of this work must not be for- 
gotten, that of text-books for the instruction of Sunday 
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School teachers, and those who may be teachers in coming 
years. This subject belongs to the Summer School because 
the demand for these text-books and the supply of that de- 
mand began at Chautauqua, was recognized thoughout the 
Assembly field, and through the Summer School reached the 
Sunday School. The reference is not to books on the in- 
ternational Sunday School lessons ; but books especially pre- 
pared for the general training of Sunday School teachers, 
fitted for their use. Sunday School teachers are not like 
other teachers, trained in the normal school or college; they 
are non-professional ; they do not as a body read either Latin, 
Greek or Hebrew; they are not familiar with the technical 
‘language either of Bible study, of theology, or of education. 
They must have text-books that are clear, simple, and free 
from technical terms, and the books prepared for their work 
both as students in classes and teachers of classes must be 
so planned, systematized, and expressed, that an ordinary 
layman can understand everything in them. The greatest 
of all arts in teaching is to know what to leave out; to see 
and state a few great things, and omit all minor matter. 


The teacher of teachers to whom we all owe the most 
is John H. Vincent, that Nestor among Sunday School 
workers. His outline lessons taught for years before Chau- 
tauqua was instituted, and after 1874 put in print as leaf- 
lets, set the pattern for all successful teacher-training les- 
sons. And the circulation of lessons designed for training- 
classes of Sunday School teachers has been, and still is, very 
large. The one series with which I am best acquainted has 
sold an average of twelve thousand copies per year for the 
last twenty years and now circulates more than fifteen thou- 
sand copies annually. There are other courses by H. M. 
Hamill, Geo. M. Pease, E. M. Fergusson, and others, which 
have a wide circulation. These books are not for reading, 
but for study, and the great demand for them shows that 
many are studying the material and methods of Bible in- 
struction. This body of literature for the instruction of the 
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Sunday School teachers is the direct outgrowth of the Chau- 
tauqua summer school movement. 

There is a question which might be asked in this con- 
nection: Should Sunday School pedagogy be provided for 
in the program of the regular summer schools, such as 
are now held in many places? There are some difficulties 
in the way, which must be overcome, if plans in this direc- 
tion are to be made successful. One difficulty lies in the 
obtaining of satisfactory teachers, alike in the departments 
of Bible study and Sunday School methods of teaching. 
Sunday School teachers are not like other teachers, a pro- 
fessional, special class. They are laymen, who without 
financial compensation give a part of their time to teaching 
in the Sunday School. They are not familiar with the ter- 
minology either of advanced Bible knowledge, or of peda- 
gogy. When theological professors lecture on the Bible, 
they are almost certain to assume a knowledge of the Bible 
which teachers do not possess, and to use technical terms 
that teachers do not understand. The language employed 
in most books en the Bible by specialists, and in most books 
on education, has no meaning to ordinary Sunday School 
teachers. The instructors must be able to express them- 
selves simply in the language of everyday life, with a clear 
outline of thought, if they are to deal with Sunday School 
teachers ; and such instructors, with the ripe scholarship of 
the specialist and the plain language of the people, it is 
hard to find. 

Another difficulty lies in the expense of most summer 
schools. These are patronized largely by teachers who at- 
tend them in order to obtain knowledge and training which 
will bring to themselves a financial return. ‘The teacher 
takes the training, for instance, in physical culture for two 
seasons, at a summer school, and then teaches it, making 
it a means of profit. But the Sunday School teacher expects 
no compensation for his services, however efficient or labori- 
ous they may be. The vast majority of teachers in the Sun- 
day School are young women, whose financial resources are 
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limited, and who can spend very little on special courses. 
The regular summer school with its specialized instruction 
and its course to be paid for, is generally beyond the purse 
of the Sunday School teacher. And yet if the right teachers 
can be secured, and the summer school should be advertised 
in periodicals which reach the Sunday School constituency, 
there might be many teachers to take advantage of its op- 
portunities. 

Many of the Chautauqua assemblies are attended by 
Sunday School teachers, and more would be if good courses 
of instruction were provided, and adapted to their needs. 
If in two hundred centers every summer, classes of teachers 
were taught, as they are now taught in nearly a hundred 
assemblies, twice as many teachers would receive instruc- 
tion and inspiration to better work. The Sunday School 
at the opening of the twentieth century stands far in ad- 
vance of its position fifty years ago; and another generation 
may bring it still nearer to its lofty ideals as a school in the 
word of God. 
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Social and Ethical Ideals in Summer 


Assemblies 
By Frank Chapin Bray 


UMMER assemblies, popularly and indiscriminately 
called “Chautauquas,” represent many things to many 
minds. Expressions of opinion often increase in dogmatism 
with the square of the phrase maker’s distance from per- 
sonal contact or study. The political paragraphers hear that 
Senator LaFollette before large audiences on a circuit of 
Western Chautauquas, reads to the electorate the actual 
record of votes on important measures in the Senate Cham- 
ber, thus throwing consternation among his senatorial col- 
leagues. Straightway they suggest the novelty of electing 
a president forsooth by the Chautauqua method. A British 
magazine writer gets over as far as Boston, thinks he dis- 
covers there a veritable craze for culture, and proceeds to 
generalize about the whole United States, alleging that be- 
yond Boston the “earnest ones of the earth congregate in 
vast tea gardens of the intellect such as Chautauqua.” On 
the other hand, that essential American, Doctor Edward 
Everett Hale, insists that until one has seen the original 
Chautauqua he does not know his America. Lyman Ab- 
bott observes that the Chautauqua movement is, “next to 
the church and the public school system, among the forces 
that are working for the education, the elevation, and the 
ennobling of the American people.” And Mr. Roosevelt, 
while president of the United States, thinks it worth his 
while to come back to speak to an audience at the Mother 
Chautauqua, adding, from personal knowledge, that this 
Chautauqua movement is “the most American thing in Amer- 
ica.” 


The fact is, of course, that there are Chautauquas and 
“Chautauquas.” The student will discriminate between 
Chautauqua Institution and different assemblies, whether 
they assume the Chautauqua name or not. 
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In the words of Bishop John H. Vincent, one of the 
founders of the original Chautauqua Assembly at Chautau- 
qua, New York, “The Chautauqua Assembly opened, in 1874, 
as a Sunday-School institute, a two-weeks session of lec- 
tures, normal lessons, sermons, devotional meetings, con- 
ferences, and illustrative exercises, with recreative features 
in concerts, fireworks, and one or two humorous lectures. 
It was called by some a ‘camp-meeting.’ But a ‘camp- 
meeting’ it was not, in any sense, except that the most of 
us lived in tents. There were few sermons preached, and 
no so-called ‘evangelistic’ services held. It was simply a 
Sunday-School institute, a protracted institute held in the 
woods. We called it the first time “The Chautauqua Sun- 
day-School Assembly.’ The basis of the Chautauqua work 
was in the line of Normal training, with the purpose of im- 
proving methods of biblical instruction in the Sunday-School 
and the family.” 


Thirty years later the Chautauqua Assembly had be- 
come Chautauqua Institution, a chartered system of Popular 
Education, conducting three important branches: an Annual 
Assembly of eight weeks, thirteen Summer Schools (six 
weeks) and Home Reading Courses throughout the year. 
By the terms of its charter any financial margins go back 
into the maintenance and enlargement of the work, control 
being vested in a virtually self-perpetuating board of trus- 
tees, who administer the plant and endowments for educa- 
tional purposes. The past two years have been the most 
successful in the thirty-three years life of the parent Chau- 
tauqua. 


Literally hundreds of Chautauquas, so called, have dot- 
ted the map of the states since the original Assembly was 
established. Perhaps a half dozen have celebrated their 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Some forty of them belong to an 
International Chautauqua Alliance which aims to keep up 
a high standard of excellence. The yearly births of new as- 
semblies usually exceed the deaths, depending more or less 
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on general conditions of prosperity; the latest verified list 
January 1, named 344. 

At one end of the scale then, we have 3, 5, or 7-day sum- 
mer lyceum courses calling themselves Chautauquas, estab- 
lished on some kind of local guarantee by talent bureaus. 
One receipt for this patent medicine type of Chautauqua 
would read: Take at least two high priced spell-binders, a 
band, an animal show, a magician, a stereopticon, a quartet, 
an elocutionist, a preacher for Sunday’s sake. Shake well 
before applying ; dose, as long as people will stand it morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening, at hours fixed by the trolley 
company interested in the Chautauqua on the side. 

From ephemerality, and from philanthropically coated 
investment schemes, second hand vaudeville, embalmed 
humor, etc., however, the scale ascends to a permanent edu- 
cational plant, administered by trustees not for profit, offer- 
ing a carefully constructed program, with due proportions 
of instruction, entertainment, and recreation for specified 
periods in residence; conducting summer schools for cer- 
tain high grade class work; and placing emphasis upon fol- 


lowing up a season of lecture suggestions by systematic 
reading at home. 

I have referred especially to the means and methods of 
sustenance as these necessarily determine so largely the 
social and ethical ideals shown by assemblies. In the ab- 
sence of some form or other of endowment there is a relation 


between admission fees and attractions which has a way of 
fixing standards. The fact that high standards have been 
often and long maintained by many assemblies owing to the 
sacrifices and contributions of high minded and large hearted 
people in various sections of the country should not be over- 
looked in any survey of the movement. 

Allowing for the usual percentage of perversion of any 
good thing to disguised commercial purposes in a commer- 
cial era, the spread of Chautauqua Assemblies worthy the 
name is of profound social significance for the very reason 
that it represents an ideal above commercialism. The As- 
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sembly assumes, cultivates, and meets a demand of the peo- 
ple for higher, broader, better life. Chautauqua ideals, not 
economics, have developed an Institution and a national 
movement of perennial value. 

The Assembly is strikingly democratic. Consider the 
conditions of a ten-days’ camp of a thousand tents in Ne- 
braska, with some three or four thousand occupants. They 
dwell under camp authority and regime, literally on the 
same level socially speaking. For what they think they get 
out of it, they subject themselves to a daily program both of 
plain living and high thinking. The same democratic spirit 
characterizes the cottage and hotel community at Chautau- 
qua, New York, with an average population of 10,000 to 
12,000 people for a two-months’ season. Their daily liv- 
ing is under regulation or schedule comparable to that of 
a college campus, in order to secure certain common ends. 
The Institution offers a curriculum of lecture courses on 
the university extension model; Biblical, musical, artistic, 
practical, physical, and other cultural lines of electives ; with 
that healthful out-of-door environment which tends to mini- 
mize artificial and conventional distinctions. Groupings of 
necessity come about according to the subjects or activities 
individuals are interested in, not by sa@called “society” 
standards. Kindergarten, boys’ and girls’ clubs, men’s clubs, 
women’s clubs, athletic club and the like, indicate certain 
groupings of the Assembly population, young and old. 
Church denominational houses and organization headquar- 
ters indicate regroupings. Enrolment in summer school 
classes in scores of subjects; class meetings and reunions 
of Chautauqua Circle home readers; lectures in series, 
special recitals and interpretative readings, induce other re- 
groupings. On the public platform men and women of 
known reputation with a message of importance to the pub- 
lic, and popular entertainments of high grade, are calculated 
to bring together nearly everybody in the summer commu- 
nity at least once each day. The theory is that a popula- 
tion too large to be thus brought together will defeat one 
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of the chief ends of the Institution: preservation of a demo- 
cratic community spirit similar to what is known in academic 
circles as college spirit. 

Some of the differences between an Assembly of the 
highest type we are considering and the ordinary conven- 
tion, estimated in terms of social service, are seen to con- 
sist of (1) the residence feature; (2) the varied provisions 
for voluntary grouping and regrouping of adults and chil- 
dren according to individual interests, and regrouping them 
again according to common interests; (3) the opportuni- 
ties for informal personal conference; (4) the freedom ac- 
corded to interplay of educational influences rather than 
to organized “evangelization” in behalf of particular propa- 
ganda; (5) absence of any spoils of office delegations; (6) 
the creation of an atmosphere of sane, all-round life, inter- 
esting to the youth and the mature person alike because di- 
rected by experts ; (7) a community controlled and protected 
for the purpose here outlined, and, as the phrase goes, “near 
to nature;” (8) the convention focuses the crowd on a 
“cause ;” the assembly focuses many -influences on the 
crowd in succession. The program is for both living and 
thinking ; a daily schedule for every member of the family, 
neglecting neither the child nor grandfather and grand- 
mother. Choice of interests may be normally exercised. 
Exercise of the will to choose is encouraged. And the best 
‘Assemblies follow up aroused interests with provisions for 
broad and systematic reading at home. 

In some sections of the United States, the Assembly 
affords the one opportunity of the year to get into touch 
with the personality of leaders of the great social and in- 
dustrial movements of our day. This is different from the 
impersonal touch of the printed page published for or 
against any cause in which the people may be interested. 

Assemblies which attract more than local attendance 
from a radius of a hundred miles, perform an important 
social service in bringing together families representing 
different sections of the country, to dwell together for a 
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time, eat at the same table, exchange points of view in walk 
and talk from day to day, readjust themselves to lines of 
common interest despite provincial differences. Increasing 
southern patronage of northern assemblies for example has 
had notable influence upon people of importance in their re- 
spective communities north and south. 

By no means the least of the assembly’s socializing in- 
fluences may be observed in the voluntary observance of 
customs and regulations necessary to secure the best results 
from such community life, even at the expense of pet per- 
sonal habits, preferences or prejudices. People fall into 
line for the common good. 

In this brief survey of assembly ideals, what shall we 
specify further, as social or ethical? The Chautauqua im- 
pulse is nothing if it is not ethical. “The theory of Chau- 
tauqua,” says Bishop Vincent, “is that life is one and that 
religion belongs everywhere. Our people, young and old, 
should consider educational advantages as so many religious 
opportunities. Every day should be sacred. The school 
house should be God’s house. There should be no break 
between Sabbaths. The cable of divine motive should 
stretch through seven days, touching with its sanctifying 
power every hour of every day. . . . People should be 
guarded against that baleful heresy, that, when they leave 
the hour of song, prayer, and revival power, and go to 
homely service in shop or field, they are imperilling spir-- 
itual life, as though only so-called sacred services could 
conserve it.” 

Even the poorest type of Chautauqua, so-called, is, ethi- 
cally considered, an improvement over the beer garden— 
cleaner, more decent, less maudlin. If making much of and 
carrying on some kind of daily Bible study every season 
is to be taken as indicating ethical quality, this attribute is 
as universal as any other that could be named. Among 
managers of the best assemblies the quest for the right kind 
of Bible men for platform and class work is sincere and un- 
ceasing. Certainly a higher ethical standard of life for each 
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member of the whole family is the distinctive Assembly 
ideal. 

That church members and their families predominate 
among steady assembly patrons is usually taken for granted. 
There are a number of assemblies frankly conducted on de- 
nominational lines and presenting programs specialized in 
that respect. The tendency, however, appears to be in the 
other direction; organizations of business men have been 
established to conduct them, on the appeal of the public 
good they do; in other cases denominational control is de- 
clared to be purely nominal. At Chautauqua, New York, 
seven denominations maintain headquarters and arrange 
social and religious meetings of their own, but all join in 
the public services of Sunday worship and study. Repre- 
sentative preachers of various denominations are selected 
for successive Sunday morning sermons during a season. 
This inter-denominational comity, established from the be- 
ginning, has been credited with wide-spread influence upon 
other assemblies and church relations in general. 

Without prescribing mooted details of Sunday observ- 
ance the last session of the International Chautauqua Alli- 
ance passed strong resolutions against Sunday assembly ex- 
cursions and accompanying desecration of the day. Many 
assemblies close their gates on Sunday. 

I venture to assert that from the ethical standpoint the 
standard of assembly programs in general shows an ad- 
vance, possibly as much from quickened public conscience 
in our day as from deliberate planning on the part of most 
program makers. In the search for permanent hold upon 
their constituency, managers say that something better than 
mere entertainment must be provided. No vital ethical prob- 
lem is likely to escape presentation, pro and con, at these 
assemblies. Thus in varying measure the true Chautauqua 
Assembly is a forum, a clearing house of ideas, an observa- 
tory, a social crucible, a vacation school of all-round life, 
for every member of the family, a center of ethical and edu- 
cational forces. 












Chautauqua in Great Britain 
By Kate F. Kimball 


Executive Secretary of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. 
HE Chautauqua movement in Great Britain is an in- 
teresting example of the way in which national in- 
dividuality asserts itself when it borrows from another 
country some significant idea. In this case, education of 
the out-of-school people is the fundamental object which 
both the American and the English organizations have in 
view. In America the method is that of a four years’ course 
—‘‘the College Outlook” supplemented by special courses ; 
a magazine containing part of the required and other col- 
lateral reading, notes, programs, etc.; local headquarters at 
Chautauqua, New York, with a summer assembly in July 
and August and recognition of certain affiliated summer 
Chautauquas in many parts of the country each of which is 
a more or less permanent organization meeting summer 
after summer. 

In England the idea has found expression somewhat 
differently: Chancellor Vincent’s article in the Contempor- 
ary Review for 1887, entitled “Chautauqua—a Popular Uni- 
versity,” was the impulse which led Dr. J. B. Paton of Not- 
tingham, an English philanthropist,to attempt a similar work 
in his own country. But conditions in England differed 
from those in America and two years elapsed before his 
patience and enthusiasm were rewarded by the establish- 
ment of the National Home Reading Union. 

This British Chautauqua Circle groups its members in 
four sections, offering book lists for readers who want to 
take up special courses; for those who prefer a general 
course; for young people both in and out of school; and, 
recently established, an introductory course which selects 
books from the general course book list and is intended for 
those who have less time and money than the general course 
requires. The fees for membership in these sections vary 
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from eight pence for the introductory course to three shill- 
ings six pence per year for the special course section. This 
fee entitles each member to a monthly magazine of some 
twenty-four pages containing announcements, short articles 
upon the various books to be studied with review questions 
and news of the society. Each article on a required book 
is contributed by some one especially qualified to direct the 
student, often a professor from Oxford or Cambridge or 
other educational institution. The members secure their 
own books and read as individuals or in circles just as Chau- 
tauqua readers do in America. 

A very important and recent development in connec- 
tion with the work of the N. H. R. U. is the codperation of 
the Board of Education which has encouraged the formation 
of reading circles among the senior classes in the schools 
instead of the ordinary reading class so that the children 
may know how to find direction in their reading when they 
leave school. The N. H. R. U. urges the teachers of senior 
classes to become members of the Union and in that case 
accepts the scholars as members and furnishes the magazine 
of the Young People’s Section at a special low rate. The 
same privilege is offered to Sunday School teachers. 

The summer gatherings of the N. H. R. U. show how 
completely the idea of a summer Chautauqua has been 
adapted to English needs. For several years, beginning with 
the formation of the Union in 1889, an Assembly was held 
at Blackpool in Lancashire but even at this early stage the 
possibility of numerous summer gatherings was. impressed 
upon the leaders of the movement. The problem is being 
worked out in most interesting fashion: England is a com- 
pact country crowded with points of historic interest. So 
the N. H. R. U. hit upon the very effective plan of what 
an American might call a “progressive” Summer Assembly. 
For a few years the Assembly was held for ten days at 
Blackpool but in 1892 a change was made to Bowness in 
the Lake District which seemed especially suitable in view 
of the reading which members of the Union had followed 
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during the year. Dr. Hill, Master of Downing College, 
Cambridge, gives an interesting glimpse of the program of 
this session: ; 

“We had been reading Geology and Botany of Flowerless 
Plants in our Science Course last winter. This year, those who 
take the course in English Literature will study the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. Where 
better than on Windemere could we observe the effects of the 
agencies by which the face of the country has been sculptured? 
Where else could we find so many moisture-loving plants? What 
other district in England is so rich in associations of Wordsworth. 
Southey, Coleridge, and other writers of this period? Our days 
commenced at half-past nine with a short lecture on Geology by 
Mr. Marr, followed at once by a second discourse of half an hour 
on Botany by Mr. Massee. At eleven we started on foot or in 
steamboat or coach, as the case might be, to explore the neighbor- 
hood, our lecturers pointing out every object of interest, or call- 
ing us to halt where the rocks made a convenient resting ground, 
while they explained the larger features of the district. Of course 
our rambles carried us by Rydal Water and Grasmere, and we 
realized as we stood in the little garden of Dove Cottage the 
conditions under which Wordsworth did his best work, the sur- 


roundings by which his thoughts were shaped. . . . At half-past 
five each day we reassembled in the lecture room to listen to a tune- 
ful lecture by Dr. Bailey upon the Lake Poets. ... . On 


other evenings we were favored with enthralling lectures by the 
teachers and preachers of the district. Mr. Llewellyn Davies, vicar 
of Kirkby Lonsdale, discoursed on Robert Browning; Mr. Rawns- 
ley, the vicar of Crosthwaite and Lake Poet of this later age, upon 
the literary associations of the district; Mr. Collingwood, Rus- 
kin’s fidus Achates, upon its artistic associations; and rich stores 
did these successors of the heroes whom we came to worship bring 
to our intellectual feast.” 

The late Professor Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hop- 
kins University, who was for many years a member of Chau- 
tauqua’s “Educational Council,” attended in 1896 the ses- 
sion of the N. H. R. U. Assembly held at Chester. His ex- 
periences as published in the Baltimore Sun show the im- 
pression made upon an American: 

“One of the most interesting educational experiences I en- 
joyed,” said Dr. Adams, “was in connection with the summer meet- 
ing of the National Home Reading Union, which this year met in 
Chester, that old Roman town on the Welsh frontier. 
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“There assembled from all parts of England nrembers and 
friends of local reading circles, orginally established somewhat upon 
the Chautauqua model through the agency of Dr. J. B. Paton, of 
Nottingham, who is still the leader of the Association. It was a 
most interesting and pleasing sight for an American observer who 
had frequently lectured at Chautauqua, to see the English counter- 
part of that American institution. 

“The meeting opened with a reception or conversazione, given 
in the town hall by Mr. Yerburgh, member of Parliament from 
Chester. He and his wife did much in social ways to make the 
week’s session a pronounced success. They entertained visitors and 
lecturers at a country house near Chester, a delightful English rec- 
tory, with spacious glebe and gardens. The Bishop of Peterborough, 
the Rev. Dr. Creighton, gave the introductory lecture on the ‘Moral 
Aspects of History,’ a very stimulating discourse which provoked 
much criticism and discussion, as the paradoxical Bishop doubtless 
intended it to do. Dr. Creighton was followed by a succession of 
interesting Iccturers on history, art, and literature, morning and 
evening, throughout an entire week. 

“The afternoons were usually devoted to country excursions, 
for example, to Hawarden Castle, the home of Gladstone, to Eaton 
Hall and park, the most magnificent ducal estate in England, and 
to an old Cistercian monastery in North Wales. It was a singularly 
instructive experience for both English and American visitors to 
hear monastic architecture described by one of the leading archz- 
ologists of England, Mr. St. John Hope, with the Abbey of Valle 
Crucis and the Cathedral of Chester for object-lessons and class- 
rooms. I shall not soon forget the pleasure I enjoyed in viewing 
those wonderful old cloisters under such guidance and in such pleas- 
ant company. 


“It impressed me as an eloquent sign of the times to see in 
that old Norman quadrangle, where Dean Howison and his daughter 
were lately buried, the printed announcements of the National Home 
Reading Union posted in the form of great broadsides upon the 
sacred walls of the cathedral. * * * 

“In some respects the English have greatly improved upon the 
American Summer School. They meet almost always in some place 
of historic interest and make good use of local institutions, academ- 
ic, municipal and ecclesiastical. They draw freely from the social 
and historic environment, but here, of course, England excels 
America.” 


Leamington was the choice for the annual gathering of 
1906 which seems to have been fully as successful as those 
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of other years. Chautauqua readers who have. journeyed 
thither with Miss Bates this year can realize something of 
the privileges of their fellow students in Britain. But 
aside from the summer Assemblies with lecture pro- 
grams and excursions to historic spots, the N. H. R. U. is 
doing splendid work in promoting summer holidays for 
working people in some of the most charming spots in Eng- 
land. This work began with the friendly excursions or- 
ganized by a Congregational minister in Lancashire, Rev. 
T. A. Leonard, who realized how many of his young people 
were demoralized by their holiday trips. He organized a 
rambling club for Saturdays—then a week and holiday in 
the Lake District. Then Dr. Paton, the leader of the Chau- 
tauqua movement in England, discovered the possibilities of 
this holiday plan, and in codperation with the National Home 
Reading Union the Codperative Holidays Association was 
formed. The society now has centers in Great Britain and 
Switzerland. At many of these centers, are charming guest 
houses. Expenses are reduced to the lowest possible figure, 
and during the season weekly excursions are made from each 
center, according to a previously announced program. Lec- 
turers accompany each party. These excursionists have been 
in the habit of taking up Sunday collections which help to 
provide a fund by which needy persons can be accommodated 
at the Guest Houses beforé and after the summer season. 
Professor Adams, who visited one of these C. H. A. Cen- 
ters, gives the following experience: 


“Another interesting sign of the times in England is the in- 
telligent and generous scheme, conducted under the auspices of the 
National Home Reading Union for the purpose of affording Eng- 
lish teachers and workingmen a pleasant, profitable and inexpensive 
week’s vacation in some cool seaside resort like Whitby, in north- 
eastern England, or Edinburgh, the fairest city of Scotland. I 
was invited to both places, but, on account of the Cambridge con 
ference on University Extension, at which k had to speak, was able 
to observe the working of the plan in Edinburgh only. 


“There, in one of the newly established college dormitories 
at St. Giles, were gathered week after week successive companies 
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of fifty or sixty intelligent men and women under the supervision 
of cultivated leaders of the Home Reading Union. The visitors 
devoted their time to excursions and sight-seeing in and about that 
wonderful old town of Edinburgh, so rich in historical associations 
as well as in natural beauty. Stirling castle, Melrose and Dryburgh 
Abbeys, Roslyn and Abbotsford were also visited. 

“One week the leader of the party was Dr. Paton’s son, who 
now teaches the classics in the old class room once occupied by Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, at Rugby. I was invited to join one of the excur- 
sions of this party over the Pentland Hills. On another occasion 
I spent an evening at St. Giles in a pleasant company of young peo- 
ple, who were chaperoned by a charming lady from Bolton. They 
sang well from their own little song books, prepared especially for 
these summer holidays, and some interesting accounts were given 
of work done in local reading circles. They called on me for a 
speech and I embraced the opportunity to describe Chautauqua to 
its English cousins.” 

This brief survey of significant features of the Chau- 
tauqua movement in England must not close without refer- 
ence to another important educational gathering known as 
the British Chautauqua which held its twelfth annual meet- 
ing at Aberystwyth in Wales in 1906. This Chautauqua 
was Organized in 1895 as a Sunday School Movement, aim- 
ing to “further the ends of Sunday School work by render- 
ing the teacher more efficient.” It adopted at the outset 
the Chautauqua plan of prescribed books for the study of the 
Bible and related topics, with suggestions for the student, to 
be taken up during the year with provision also for exam- 
inations. The Assembly after meeting in various localities 
seems to have established itself on the present site where it 
has already met for a number of years. Its summer program 
includes the names of men and women eminent in both Eng- 
land and America. 









Some Characteristics of John Wesley 
By Carl H. Grabo 


A new and excellent life of John Wesley by Professor 
Winchester calls deserved attention to that neglected 
and formidable work, Wesley’s “Journal,” the record of the 
rise of Methodism and the life story of its founder.* The 
great size of the “Journal,” some 1,400 large and closely 
printed pages, is sufficient to deter all but the enthusiastic ; 
and the dreary wastes of uninteresting record almost over- 
whelm the occasional items of personal and entertaining 
matter. The persistent reader will agree with Professor 
Winchester that Wesley missed the opportunity of produc- 
ing a great social document, a history of the English people 
in the eighteenth century. Such a history Wesley was 
qualified to write; for fifty years he traveled in England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales not less than 4,500 miles each 
year, associating intimately with the middle and lower 
classes of society. He could, when he chose, describe social 
conditions with some vividness, but only too seldom did he 
find it worth his while to enter the field of the historian. His 
interests were elsewhere; he had no desire for literary dis- 
tinction, and he had little instinct for purposeless observa- 
tion and description. Throughout his career he did very 
few things without a definite motive and he would doubtless 
have regarded writing the history of his age as a flagrant 
misuse of a precious portion of his life. He had a great 
man’s appreciation for the value of time and on his long 
horseback journeys he utilized every spare moment, not in 
observation, but in reading. He rode with a slack rein 
and a book in his hand. An entry in his “Journal” records, 
“History, poetry and philosophy I commonly read on horse- 
back, having other employment at other times.” 
Nevertheless, though inadequate as a social document, 
the “Journal” tells more than the story of the Methodist 
movement. There are passages which reveal the tastes and 


*The “Life of John Wesley,” by C. T. Winchester, pp. 301. 
The Macmillan Co.: New York. $2.00. 
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prejudices of their author, and from these it is possible to 
construct a portrait of Wesley, the man, the scientist, and 
the scholar. His was an interesting and peculiar personal- 
ity. 

The Oxford wit who dubbed Wesley and his compan- 
ions of the “Holy Club” “Methodists” because of their 
methodical habits of life and study, hit at once upon the 
salient peculiarity of John Wesley, a man to whom the 
charms of idleness and fortuitous adventure seem never to 
have appealed. He would have been a fit subject for the 
missionary efforts of Robert Louis Stevenson and wouki 
have read that tract “An Apology for Idlers” with both 
edification and indignation. This very inability to loaf and 
invite his soul robs his character of charm, but it explains 
his inhuman capacity for work. In 1725 upon his election 
as Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, Wesley wrote, “leis- 
ure and I have parted company” and forthwith he laid out 
a scheme of study the mere perusal of which causes mental 
fatigue: Mondays and Tuesdays he devoted to Greek and 
Latin; Wednesdays to logic and ethics; Thursdays to He- 
brew and Arabic; Fridays to metaphysics and natural phi- 
losophy ; Saturdays to oratory and poetry; Sundays to di- 
vinity. 

Soon he “resolved to have only such acquaintances as 
would help him on the way to heaven,” and cut himself 
loose from casual social intercourse at Oxford, and this, 
too, notwithstanding that he was a charming talker and 
much liked. He merely had no time for frivolities. A few 
years later, together with his brother Charles and a few 
others, he formed the club which brought upon its members 
the name “Methodists” and his time. became subject to even 
further division and regulation. Certain hours he set aside 
for theological discussion, and yet others for visting the 
sick and prisoners in the Castle, the Oxford jail, thus en- 
tering upon the practical work among the poor and the 
unfortunate which he continued throughout his life. 

The methodical habits so early formed at Oxford were 
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never discontinued. Throughout the remainder of his days 
Wesley rose at four in the morning and commonly preached 
at five. He experimented and found the minimum of sleep 
necessary to maintain him in perfect health and he early ac- 
quired the power of sleeping when and where he liked. His 
waking hours he utilized in a rigorously economical man- 
ner; hours for meditation and prayer, hours for preaching, 
hours for writing and study,—all were expended with care 
and effect. One cannot but admire the tenacity of purpose 
in a man who could so dispose of his life, but one is not 
moved to pay the compliment of imitation. Such a scheme 
is too rigorous and passionless and its defects as well as its 
virtues are manifest throughout Wesley’s work. Even the 
letter he wrote his father declining to apply for the charge 
at Epworth is divided, like a Brobdignagian sermon, into 
twenty-six heads, and gives twenty-six reasons, mostly bad, 
for his failure to comply with his father’s wishes. 

The investigator is relieved to find that the letters writ- 
ten to Mrs. Pendarves, a charming widow who later became 
the celebrated Mrs. Delaney, are not quite so formidable, 
though decidedly stiff after the labored fashion of the time. 
The lady is addressed as “Aspasia,” Wesley signs himself 
“Cyrus,” and the subject matter is chiefly of a religious 
nature with an odd personal note running throughout. The 
adaptability of the versatile Mrs. Pendarves in maintaining 
such a pseudo-romantic relationship for two years was cer- 
tainly of a rare order. Three years after the correspondence 
had lapsed, she even sought to renew it, but Wesley’s in- 
terest had cooled and he declined to reanimate the never 
robust romance. 

The odd streak of. susceptibility in Wesley is one of 
the entertaining contradictions of his nature. Sentimental 
episodes bob up at unexpected moments throughout his 
career. All the more promising ended in nothing, but the 
most unfortunate culminated in matrimony, the lady in 
the case being a widow, a Mrs. Vazeille, who nursed him 
through an illness. Professor Winchester describes her as 
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“a vulgar woman with a tendency to hysteria,” and 
Charles Wesley records that when his brother informed 
him of his intended marriage, “I was thunderstruck—l 
refused his company to chapel, and retired to mourn with 
my faithful Sally.” Charles had prevented other threaten- 
ing alliances by well-timed interference, in one instance 
hastily marrying the lady to a former suitor. But in this 
case he had no early intimation of his brother’s intentions 
and no opportunity to interfere. 

The marriage proved a tempestuous one, and when 
his wife on one occasion deserted him, John Wesley 
wrote in his “Journal,” “Non eam reliqui; non dimisi; non 
revocabo.” But she returned without calling and Wesley 
seems to have loved her to the end. That he could do so 
in his maturity instances his growth in charity and kindli- 
ness. In his youth he could not have commanded the for- 
bearance and wisdom to endure domestic infelicity. 

Indeed the most instructive thing in the “Journal” is 
to observe the mellowing process of time upon a nature 
which was at first rather hard. In the days of his unsuccessful 
Georgian venture as minister of the colony and missionary 
to the Indians, Wesley was too bent upon his own salvation 
to have a wise understanding of other people. Perhaps 
there is no better instance of this early deficiency in judg- 
ment than his conduct in a love affair with an attractive 
young lady of Georgia, a Miss Hopkey. He seems to have 
been attached to her, but before making her a definite pro- 
posal weakly yielded to a friend’s solicitations and brought 
the question of his intended marriage before a meeting of 
the Moravian elders, with whom he was, at that time, inti- 
mate. The elders disapproved and Wesley tamely accepted 
their decision, remarking, “The Will of the Lord be done.” 
Miss Hopkey upon hearing of this unflattering disposition 
of her affairs did not wait for Wesley’s statement of the 
case but hastened to engage herself to a Mr. Williamson 
whom she married five days later. 

This prompt action should have revealed to Wesley 
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some of the more obvious characteristics of weak human 
nature, but it did not. He proceeded callously to an even 
worse error in judgment, and in his capacity as priest pun- 
ished the high-spirited Mrs. Williamson for a slight breach 
of church discipline. It is not to be supposed that he was 
prompted to this by pique but such was the charitable in- 
terpretation of onlookers and Wesley became unpopular in 
Georgian society. This was not the Wesley who, a few 
years later, found himself and ruled wisely, albeit auto- 
cratically, a great spiritual society. Charity of the truest 
sort and the understanding of others came only with time. 

Only as he encountered the difficulties incident to his 
profession of itinerant preacher, did Wesley begin to dis- 
play his fine powers. He would have been a great general. 
for he combined courage, coolness, and tenacity of purpose 
to an unusual degree. The record of his early trials and 
his frequent encounters with brutal and hostile mobs is full 
of stirring incident. His escapes from danger were almost 
miraculous for one who always remained passive in the 
hands of his enemies. Such indeed was the course of wis- 
dom, for Wesley had not the physical strength to resist vio- 
lence. He was a little man, five feet six inches in height 
and of a slender though active figure, weighing when in 
health 122 pounds. With such a slight body but with per- 
fect courage and self possession Wesley came almost un- 
touched out of riots and assaults. On one occasion a man 
rushed upon him with a club threatening to crush him. 
When the assailant met the cool eyes of the littie preacher 
he dropped his weapon and passing his hand over Wes- 
ley’s head remarked only “What soft hair he has.” Perhaps 
Wesley owed such miraculous escapes in part to the striking 
beauty of his eyes and features, qualities apparent in the 
painting of him by Williams. 

As the good results of Wesley’s labor became obvious 
to all unprejudiced observers he was accorded protection 
by the magistrates, and during the latter half of his life 
he was seldom molested by the mobs. For this increased 
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security the number and size of the Methodist Societies to- 
gether with their growth in wealth were, of course, largely 
responsible. Immense audiences greeted him almost daily 
as he journeyed from one end of England to the other and 
he not infrequently spoke to as many as twenty thousand 
people. At the age of 86 he, on one occasion, addressed 
an audience of 25,000 in the natural amphitheater at Gwen- 
nap, Cornwall. The vocal strength and control necessary 
for holding such vast masses of auditors must have been 
extraordinary, particularly when it is remembered that he 
preached daily, and on Sundays as often as five times; also 
that on occasion his sermons ran to the great length of 
three hours. Wesley has recorded the care with which he 
pitched and modulated his voice and the pains he took to 
develop the same skill in his preachers. It is said of him 
that in one instance he was heard perfectly at seven score 
yards, a remarkable distance for open air preaching. 

The demands which such exertions made upon his 
strength led Wesley to follow a most careful course of life. 
Always interested in medicine and indeed well qualified to 
be a professional physician, he kept careful watch of his 
own health and strength. As he advanced in years, the 
entries under his birthdays express his own surprise at his 
undiminished vigor. At the age of sixty-three, at a time 
when Whitefield, who was but fifty, was worn out and 
dying, Wesley writes: “I find no disorder, no weakness, 
no decay, no difference from what I was at five and twenty ; 
only that I have fewer teeth and more gray hairs.” At 
sixty-eight he writes that since his threatened consumption 
at the age of fifty, a time at which he expected death and 
composed his epitaph, his health has been better than it was 
forty years before. At seventy-one he declares his strength 
the same as thirty years before and his sight and nerves 
better. He attributes his strength to (1) rising at 4; (2) 
generally preaching at five in the morning, “one of the most 
healthy exercises in the world;” (3) never traveling less 
than 4,500 miles a year by sea or land. At the age of 
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seventy-three he adds yet other reasons; ability to sleep at 
any time, and evenness of temper—“I fret at nothing.” At 
eighty-five he observes that his sight is a little affected and 
his memory not so good as it has been. But he is still ac- 
tive and his mind is clear. At eighty-six he thinks he is grow- 
ing old. He can read small print only in a strong light and 
he “walks slower than some years since.” “My memory of 
names is decayed until I stop to think a little.” When he is 
nearly eighty-seven he writes: “I am now an old man, de- 
cayed from head to foot. My eyes are dim; my right hand 
shakes much; my mouth is hot and dry every morning; I 
have a lingering fever almost every day ; my motion is weak 
and slow.” He was not quite eighty-eight when he died, 
retaining control of his mental powers until the last. 

The remedies applied to his occasional disorders excite 
some surprise. But it is safe to say that they caused little 
injury even if not possessed of the powers Wesley ascribed 
to them. When threatened with a fatal consumption he ap- 
plied to his side “stone brimstone powdered, mixed with 
white of egg,” and recovered. Another entry reads: “Cured 
hoarseness in six hours by applying bruised garlick to the 
soles of the feet—my never failing remedy.” Again: “Call- 
ing on a friend I found him just seized with all the symp- 
toms of a pleurisy. I advised him to apply a brimstone plas- 
ter and in a few hours he was perfectly well.” This is in- 
deed hoisting the Adversary with his own petard. 

He did not confine himself altogether to simple reme- 
dies. He was early interested in electricity in its applica- 
tion to medicine and in 1753 he speaks of electrifying a 
woman for a paralytic disorder and observes that “she found 
help.” He adds that he has known others cured by the same 
means of pains in the stomach ard side. In at least one in- 
stance he made use of electricity with good effect to relieve 
angina pectoris. 

This interest in electricity is of a piece with his curi- 
osity in all extraordinary phenomena. His was not the 
scientific spirit which prompts the painstaking observation 
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of minute and seemingly commonplace facts. He had neither 
the time nor the inclination for such observation and, more- 
over, modern scentific methods were then scarcely in their 
infancy. But all cataclysmal occurrences, great storms, 
earthquakes and the like, moved him to excited speculation. 
He read widely in scientific works of a general nature, but 
here again his limitations as a scientist are soon manifest. 
He was credulous of the improbable and yet at the same 
time utterly unable to accept scientific facts which did not fit 
in with his preconceived theological theories. He took the 
position that every statement in the Bible must be inter- 
preted as literal fact, or otherwise the book as a whole could 
not be credited as inspired by God. He condemned all sci- 
entific theory or fact which did not accord with his own Bibli- 
cal interpretation, and all science which appeared to coin- 
cide with his theology, he was inclined to credit without fur- 
ther justification. Moreover his thirst for the new and the 
marvelous led him to believe any striking theory which was 
plausibly stated. No more extraordinary instance of this 
defect in judgment can be found than the following entry 
in the “Journal :” 

“Read Mr. Jones’ ingenious ‘Essay on the Principles of Nat- 
ural Philosophy.’ He seems to have totally overthrown the New- 
tonian principles; but whether he can establish the Hutchinsonian 
is another question.” 

His credulity is most apparent in the realm of psychic 
phenomena. To this he had a natural bias, due in part, doubt- 
less, to the strange occurrences in his father’s house at Ep- 
worth when John Wesley was a boy at school. The inci- 
dents which he later recorded from the testimony of wit- 
nesses seem well substantiated, for the Wesleys were a sane, 
sensible and well educated family. The phenomena were of 
a trivial but persistent sort and consisted chiefly of loud 
knocks, disturbances at prayers when the king was named 
(the ghostly intruder appears to have been a Jacobite), shut- 
ting doors, etc. The disturbances continued for two months 
and the family soon ceased to pay much attention to them. 
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But they served to direct John Wesley’s interest to the mys- 
teries of psychic phenomena and this interest never deserted 
him. Pages of the “Journal” are filled with testimony he 
collected on every hand, regarding second sight, apparitions, 
dreams, etc. Many of the instances are plainly the products 
of disordered brains; others are perhaps worthy of note by 
the Society for Psychical Research, a body of which Wesley 
would have been an interested member had it existed in his 
day. 

Wesley himself was of too normal and sane a mind to 
be subject to strange visitations but he believed in them 
firmly none the less and clung to the then obsolescent belief 
in witchcraft. 


“Read Mr. Baxter’s book on apparitions. It contains several 
well attested accounts but there are some I cannot subscribe to. 
How hard it is to keep the middle way; not to believe too little or 
too much.” 

. &€¢ 6. & 

“T read Mr. Granvill’s ‘Relations of Witchcraft.’ I wish the 
facts had a more judicious relater: one who would not have given 
a fair pretense of denying the whole by his awkward manner of 
accounting for some of the circumstances.” 

* * * 


“T cannot give up to all the Deists in Great Britain the ex- 
istence of witchcraft till I give up the credit of all history, sacred 
and profance. And at the present time I have not only as strong 
but stronger proofs of this from eye and ear witnesses than I have 
of murder; so that I cannot rationally doubt of one more than the 
other.” 

* * * * 

“They well knew (whether Christians know it or not) that 
the giving up witchcraft is, in effect, giving up the Bible; and they 
know on the other hand if but one account of the intercourse of 
inen and separate spirits be admitted, their whole castle in the air 
(Deism, Atheism, Materialism) falls to the ground. I know no 
reason, therefore, why we should suffer even this weapon to be 
wrested out of our hands. Indeed there are numerous arguments 
besides, which abundantly confute their vain imaginations. But 
we need not be hooted out of one; neither reason not religion re- 
quires this.” 


Wesley had no belief in the inviolability of natural law. 
He believed divine aid accorded him on various occasions 
either in direct response to prayer or, unsummoned, to sup- 
ply some pressing need. On one occasion his runaway 
horses stopped the carriage on the very brink of a precipice 
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and Wesley gravely recounts, under several heads, his firm 
belief that he was accorded angelic assistance. Frequently 
he prayed for an immediate change in the weather. Upon re- 
turning from his last trip to Holland his ship was becalmed 
—“I judged we should not get on unless I preached, which I 
therefore did. . . . Afterwards we had a fair wind for 
several hours.” 

Throughout his entire life he maintained the practice 
of reading and study which had won him a fellowship at 
Lincoln. ‘The same scrupulousness with which he main- 
tained his dress in the neatness becoming a gentleman he de- 
voted to his scholar’s habit. His scholarship was, it is true, 
of a rather diffuse sort and consisted chiefly in a wide and 
miscellaneous reading. He was a good classical scholar and 
read his Greek and Latin poets as he did his Shakespeare 
and Milton. He knew enough Hebrew to write a Hebrew 
grammar and he had a reading knowledge of French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Italian. He read widely in scientific works, 
particularly in the fields of medicine and physics, and was, 
of necessity, well versed in theology and philosophy. His- 
tory, travels and archaeology he seems to have regarded 
almost as light reading. The thorough-going way in which 
he put in every odd moment may be indicated by the works 
he devoured when convalescing from an illness: Turretin’s 
“History of the Church,” “Life of Mr. Philip Henry,” “Life 
of Mr. Matthew Henry,” “Theologia Germanica,” Laval’s 
“History of the Reformed Church in France.” 


Quotations from the English poets are not infrequent in 
the pages of the “Journal,” and he required the boys in the 
Kingswood school to memorize passages from Milton, as an 
educational exercise. He seems to have read also the chief 
English writers of his own day,—Prior, Swift, Butler, 
Sterne, Pope, Thomson, Gray, Mason, Hume, Law, Byrom, 
Horace Walpole, Dr. Johnson, and their French contempora- 
ries, Rousseau, Voltaire and Montesquieu. The range of his 
reading was surprising but scarcely as extraordinary as his 
literary judgments. These last, reflecting alike his abilities 
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and his limitations, of themselves form an admirable portrait 
of his intellectual nature: 


“Read the greater part of the Odyssey. It is better than the 
Iliad. It is not, indeed without its blemishes; among which, per- 
haps, one might reckon his making Ulysses swim nine days and 
nights without sustenance; the incredible manner of his escape from 
Polyphemus, (unless the goat was as strong as an ox) and intro- 
ducing Minerva at every turn without difficulty worthy of such 
intervention.” 

* * * * 

“Having given a second reading to ‘Fingal’ rendered into 
heroic verse I was thoroughly convinced it is one of the finest epics 
in the English language. Many of the incidents are deeply pathetic 
and the character of Fingal exceeds any in Homer, yea, and Virgil, 
too.” 

** * * 

“Read Mr. Hoole’s translation of Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered,’ allowed, I suppose, by most judges of poetry to be not much 
inferior to the Aeneid. But I wonder Mr. Hoole was so impru- 
dently faithful as to present Protestants with all Tasso’s Popish 
fooleries. Those excrescences might have been pared off without 
the least injury to the work.” 

=e. & 

“Read Poems by Miss Whately. She had little advantage from 
education but an astonishing genius. Some of her elegies I think 
quite equal to Mr. Gray’s.” 

* * * 

“Read over Mr. Gray’s works and his life wrote by Mr. Mason. 
He is an admirable poet, not much inferior to either Prior or Pope; 
but he does not appear upon the whole to have been an amiable 
man. His picture, | apprehend, expresses his character; sharp, sen- 
sible, ingenious; but at the same time, proud, morose, envious, pas- 
sionate and resentful. I was shocked at the contempt with which 
he more than once speaks of Mr. Mason; one full as ingenious as 
himself, yea, full as good a poet; (as even ‘Elfrida’ shows, as 
much as Mr. Gray despises, or affects to despise it); and over and 
above possessed of that modesty and humanity wherein Mr. Gray 
was so greatly deficient.” 

* * * 

“I read Mr. Byrom’s poems. He has all the wit and humor 
of Dr. Swift, together with much more learning, a deep and strong 
understanding, and above all, a serious vein of piety.” 

** * * 


“Read over Dr. Beattie’s ingenius ‘Inquiry after Truth.’ He 
is a writer quite equal to his subject, and far above the match of 
all minute philosophers, David Hume in particular; the most inso- 
lent despiser of truth and virtue that ever appeared in the world.” 

** * * 

“Read the works of Mr. Thomson, of whose poetical abilities 
I had always had a very low opinion, but looking into one of his 
tragedies, ‘Edward and Eleonora,’ I was agreeably surprised. The 
sentiments are just and noble; the diction strong, smooth and ele- 
gant; and the plot conducted with the utmost art, and wrought 
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off in a most surprising manner. It is quite a masterpiece and I 
really think might vie with any modern performance of the kind.’ 
** * * 


“I casually took a volume of what is called ‘A Sentimental 
Journey through France and Italy.’ Sentimental! What is that? 
It is not English; he might as well say Continental. It is not sense. 
It conveys no determinate idea; yet one fool makes mrany. And 
this nonsensical word (who would believe it?) is become a fash- 
ionable one! However, the book agrees full well with the title; 
for one is as queer as the other. For oddity, uncouthness, and un- 
likeness to all the world beside, I suppose the writer is without 
rival.” 

With the greater part of these rigorous judgments pos- 
terity has not seen fit to agree and one is forced to the con- 
clusion that as a literary critic, Wesley was not a success, 
despite his wide learning. His taste was not sure and he was 
the victim of prejudices. His opinions of his great French 
contemporaries, Voltaire and Rousseau, are peculiarly bi- 
assed for he was utterly unable to divorce his literary and 
moral judgments : 


“Read Voltaire’s ‘Memoirs of Himself.’ Certainly never was 
a more consummate coxcomb.” 
He criticises a Dr. Reed for admiring “that prodigy of 


self conceit, Rousseau,—a shallow, yet supercilious infidel, 
two degrees below Voltaire! Is it possible that a man who 
admires him can admire the Bible?” 


“Read ‘Rousseau upon Education.’ But how was I disappointed ! 
Sure a more consummate coxcomb never saw the sun. How amaz- 
ingly full of himself! As to his book it is whimsical to the last 
degree; grounded neither upon reason nor experience. The ad- 
vices which are good are trite and common, only disguised under 
new expressions. And those which are new, which are really his 
own, are lighter than vanity itself.” 


Wesley indeed presumed to advise on the education of 
children notwithstanding that he was childless himself and 
seems to have possessed no natural talent for understanding 
child nature. The accounts he gives of the work at 
Kingswood are certainly not prepossessing. He appears to 
have converted the scholars yearly and to have been annually 
pained at the impermanency of his previous efforts. His 
pages, too, contain many instances of precocious piety in 
unhealthy children who invariably died young. Medical 
expert though he was, he seems never to have associated 
these religious phenomena with physical disease. 
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Errors of literary judgment and inability to appreciate 
the nature of children point alike to Wesley’s greatest de- 
fect: an over-emphasis upon the intellect and a lack of true 
imagination and sound esthetic sense. A passage of self 
analysis—rather a rare instance with Wesley—shows his 
own recognition of this weakness: 


“I never relish a tune at first hearing, not till I have almost 
learned to sing it; and as I learn it more perfectly I gradually lose 
my relish for it. I observe something similar in poetry, yea, in 
ali the objects of the imagination. | seldom relish verses at first 
hearing; till I have heard them over and over they give me no pleas- 
ure; and they give mre next to none when I have heard them a few 
tintes more, so as to be familiar. Just so a face or a picture which 
does not strike me at first becomes more pleasing as | grow more 
acquainted with it; but only to a certain point; for when I am too 
much acquainted it is no longer pleasing. O, how imperfectly do 
we understand even the machine we carry about us.” 

The lack of esthetic sensibility is most apparent perhaps 
in his failure to enjoy natural scenery. He had the eighteenth 
century appreciation of palaces and cultivated gardens but 
seldom does he indicate a liking for the beautiful English 
scenery through which he constantly journeyed. The hills 
and cliffs of Devon and Cornwall seem to have left him un- 
moved. He speaks somewhere quite in the manner of Pope 
of a “horrid mountain.” In another instance he is slightly 
more appreciative: “I rode over the Malvern Hills which 
afford one of the finest prospects in the kingdom.” The 
melancholy thoughts aroused in him by the sight of beauti- 
ful woods are of an order of theology happily almost ex- 
tinct: “And must these be burned up? What will become 
of us then if we set our hearts upon them?” At Dover he 
remarks merely that Lear’s Cliff is not so terrible as in 
Shakespeare’s description. 

Bird songs he noted occasionally and on a trip to the 
Isle of Man observes that the birds sing there all the day 
instead of in the morning and evening only, as in England. 

He was slightly interested in music but the musical 
genius of the Wesley family seems to have been concentrated 
in the sons of Charles Wesley, the famous organists. John 
Wesley liked good congregational singing and fostered it 
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in his societies. Oratorios he mentions occasionally and of 
Handel’s “Messiah” he records that “in many parts, especial- 
ly several of the choruses, it exceeded my expectations.” 

For painting he had only a moderate liking, suffering 
from the Philistine distrust of all portrayal of the nude. He 
observed on one occasion, that the paintings in the Glasgow 
college library were not hung to advantage, and at another 
time he seems to have been pleased with Romney’s portrait 
of him. “Mr. Romney is a painter indeed. He struck an 
excellent likeness at once ; and did more in one hour than Sir 
Joshua did in ten.” 

Professor Winchester is inclined to grant Wesley but 
little sense of humor, or if any, of the driest kind, and this 
despite the testimony of a friend that Wesley when in college 
was “gay and sprightly with a turn for wit and humor.” 
Wesley’s humor was indeed dry, but he was not, I think, 
notably deficient in all sense of the incongruous. Several 
passages in the “Journal” indicate a sense of humor, and the 
infrequency of formal entries of a lighter sort is no proof 
that he was not often subject to humorous impulses— 
doubtless kept in thorough subjection. Two or three pas- 
sages may be cited in his defense, though it must be con- 
fessed that the seeming humor may be in part due to the 
modern reader : 

“T talked with one who, by the advice of his pastor had very 
calmly and deliberately beat his wife with a large stick till she 
was black and blue, almost from head to foot. And he insisted it 
was his duty so to do because she was surly and ill-natured; and 
that he was full of faith all the time he was doing it; and he had 


been so ever since.’’ 
* * * * 


“T was a little surprised at the acuteness of a gentleman here, 
who, in conversation with Col. Barry, about late occurrences. said 
he had heard there was a people risen up that placed all religion 
in wearing long whiskers; and seriously asked whether these were 
not the same who were called Methodists.” 

Apathetic auditors in his congregations aroused him to 
amused comment and surely this is sufficient proof of any 
man’s sense of humor: “I preached at Clayworth. I think 


none was unmoved but Michael Fenwick; who fell fast 
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asleep under an adjoining hayrick.” He also notes with 
evident relish the gentleman who would not come to 
hear him preach lest he “should say something against the 
fighting of cocks.” 

It may be said of Wesley that in his own writings he 
usually deserves the praise he accords another in that “he 
writes both like a gentleman and a Christian ; with mildness, 
good-nature, and good manners.” To this we may add that 
he writes, too, like a man making a digest of a government 
report. He is clear but almost painfully concise. His schol- 
arly productions are models of brevity. Among other things 
he wrote short grammars of English, French, Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew; a concise English history ; a short Roman his- 
tory; works on medicine and electricity; and summaries 
and digests of various works for use either in the school at 
Kingswood or the Societies. He cheerfully forced his flock 
to purchase these productions and used the money thus ob- 
tained for the most worthy objects—to furnish medicine 
and food for the needy or to support homes for the aged 
and indigent. He himself lived with the utmost frugality 
and died possessed of scarcely anything. He gave not only 
his money to aid others, but what must have cost him more, 
the pleasures of social intercourse. Boswell records John- 
son’s comment: “I hate to meet John Wesley; the dog en- 
chants me with his conversation, and then breaks away to go 
and visit some old woman.” 

There was little of the radical or theorist in him. 
He was a loyal supporter of the king both in ’45 when Prince 
Charlie invaded England and in ’75 when the American Col- 
onies revolted. His “Calm Address to Our American Colo- 
nies” takes the ground that the Americans have no cause for 
revolt inasmuch as they are as well represented in Parlia- 
ment as are many districts in England. This is not a very 
trenchant argument, but it is sufficient for such a loyalist as 
Wesley. He seems never to have regarded social and po- 
litical reform as highly important and he devoted his own 
efforts entirely to the moral regeneration of the individual 
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citizen. The king, however vicious and incompetent, he 
always regarded as above reproach. When George II, that 
immoral and incompetent sovereign, made the world purer 
by leaving it, Wesley wrote in his “Journal,” “when will 
England have a better Prince.” 

Of monarchs sufficiently removed in time he ventures 
an Occasional criticism. Mary Stuart he regarded as un- 
justly treated by Queen Elizabeth. The Gowry affair he 
believed was engineered by James I for political reasons. 
Richard III he considered the victim of the malicious Tudors. 
And finally he classed Cromwell and Henry VIII together as 
equally un-Christian—certainly an astonishing juxtaposition. 

The same conservative spirit kept him a loyal member 
of the English Church throughout his lifetime. He foresaw 
sadly that the Methodist Societies would sever their church 
connection after his death, but he did his best to prevent the 
break. It was only as a last resort and in opposition to 
his brother Charles that he finally took upon himself to or- 
dain as presbyters two lay preachers who should direct the 
work in America. Although he defended his action in this 
instance it is not certain that in the face of his brother’s 
criticism he did not later regret it as hasty. 

Himself a gentleman of good family Wesley never open- 
ly criticized an aristocratic form of government, but his long 
association with the middle and lower classes had neverthe- 
less its effect upon him. His successes lay within those 
classes and he always viewed rather cynically the presence 
of gentlemen and ladies in his congregations. He believed 
them, with reason, to be actuated chiefly by curiosity in com- 
ing to hear him. Whitefield, whose innovation of field 
preaching he had reluctantly adopted, was for a time more 
successful with the upper classes. But the movement among 
the gentry was not so lasting or important as in the lower 
classes. “I would like to preach to the poor and have oth- 
ers convert the rich,” said Wesley. 

It was his great mission to reform and spiritualize the 
miners, the artisans and the small shop-keepers of England. 
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And it was the reward of his work that during his long 
lifetime he witnessed the growth in numbers and in power 
of his Societies. Conversion, followed by a more industrious 
life, transformed many a poor man to a rich, and yet Wes- 
ley regarded with some apprehension the too great material 
improvement he had wrought. Spirituality and riches he 
justly regarded as uncongenial bedfellows. 

In thus regenerating great masses of the English people 
Wesley came face to face with evil social conditions. It was 
not his nature as we have seen to advocate such theoretical 
reforms as were interesting France, but he did accomplish 
moral reforms. He early condemned alike the iniquitous 
slave trade and the vile and inhuman penal system. He 
practically destroyed the favorite Cornish professions of 
wrecking and smuggling. And he did a great work in 
checking the corruption and bribery prevalent at elections. 
An entry in the “Journal” reads: 

“I spoke severally to all those who had votes at the ensuing 
election. I found them such as I desired. Not one would even 
eat or drink at the expense of him for whom he voted. Five 
guineas had been given to W. C. but he returned them immedi- 
ately. T. M. positively refused to accept anything, and when he 
heard that his mother had received money privately he could not 


rest till she gave him the three guineas, which he instantly sent 
back.” 


Exerting his influence thus to mitigate the evils of his 
time Wesley did his part, a great part, in laying the ethical 
foundations for the social and political reforms which be- 
came the great work of the succeeding century, and which 
have recently received fresh impetus in our day. 

Wesley has been characterized by some as the greatest 
Englishman of the eighteenth century. Such an estimate is 
doubtless of little value for the reason that there is no com- 
monly accepted standard of absolute greatness by which to 
measure alike the poet, the soldier, the statesman, the re- 
former, and the religious leader. But that Wesley was one 
of the great men of his time few will deny. Almost single 
handed he inaugurated and maintained a religious movement 
of far reaching influence. That movement he directed 
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wisely albeit autocratically, and he so infused with life the 
organization which he had invented and put into operation, 
that upon his death, the work, in the hands of others, lived 
and developed. Into the great purpose of his life he threw 
his best energies and power. His peculiarities and inconsis- 
tencies, his credulities and narrow prejudices, his lack of 
true imagination and sound esthetic taste were not sufficient 
to mar his social usefulness. They served merely to human- 
ize a character which without them would have seemed un- 
duly formal and precise, too entirely the product of that 
eighteenth century which interests and yet repels the student 
of today, himself the product of a more romantic and joyous 
age. 


How I Became a Trained Nurse 


sy E. M. M. 


| am of Irish-American parentage and first saw the light 

in western Massachusetts. In my tenth year I began as 
a wage earner in a cotton mill in western Pennsylvania to 
which state my parents had gone when I was five years old. 
Here I worked through the summer, and when my health 
would permit, for I was a rather delicate child, I went to 
school in the winter. I kept this up for two or three years 
and then left school entirely. 

After that I worked at anything I could get, cared for 
children, worked in a rag shop, printing office, tobacco 
shop, woolen mill and last in a silk mill. I had always an 
intense desire for knowledge while little or no way of 
gratifying the desire. As a child I attended two Sabbath 
Schools for the sake of getting library books from each. 

When I was about sixteen my father rented a small 
farm near the city, where he raised fruit and vegetables 
for the nearby market. I had to work on the farm through 
the summer, and in the winter worked in town to earn my 
clothing. One winter I did general housework in a small 
family, whose entire library consisted of a family Bible and 
Shakespeare’s works in three volumes. As my evenings 
were free, I asked and obtained permission to read the 
books. And what a feast it was! No more lonely eve- 
nings for me that winter. 

Becoming tired of farm life, and being old enough to 
work for myself I went to a factory town, in another state, 
and got work in a silk mill at six dollars per week, three 
dollars of which I paid for board, leaving three dollars for 
dress, church, and all other expenses. The work was light 
and clean, the room comfortable, and the foreman kind and 
considerate. 

After I had worked there a few years, I saw that in 
such work there was no chance of bettering myself in any 
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way. I did not like the idea of spending all my life there 
and getting little more than a bare living and growing more 
and more like a machine, as the work called for little more 
than quickness of hand, leaving the mind free to roam where 
it would. In the town was a good public library, where, 
by the payment of a small sum monthly, I could get all the 
reading I could make use of. In one of the magazines, I 
came across something about trained nursing and became 
interested at once. I looked it up, but found that the edu- 
cational standard was quite byond me. Although I had a 
good fund of general knowledge my text-book knowledge 
was very limited and as I wanted to be a nurse I began to 
study evenings with that end in view. One winter I at- 
tended writing school three evenings in the week. With a 
friend I took the Chautauqua course for two years. Then 
my friend and I bought a Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary. Previous to this when I saw or heard a word I did not 
understand I would write it down, and when I went to the 
_ library would look it up. One day I found an old English 
Grammar that had been discarded by one of my landlady’s 
children. I took it apart and every day took a leaf of it 
with me to work. There I put it in the small open drawer 
of a table nearby and as I walked up and down before the 
frame on which I worked I would take a sentence with me, 
repeating it until I learned and understood it. I did this 
until I went through most of the book. In the meantime 
I applied to a hospital training school but was rejected on 
account of my size. (I am but five feet, one inch in height 
and weigh 105 pounds.) I tried another school and was 
accepted. 

My friends tried to discourage me; they said I would 
never get on; that I was too small and would never be able 
to stand the work. Then they would ask, “Do you think 
you will like it” and I always answered, “It is not a ques- 
tion of like or dislike ; I am going to stay if I am kept, and 
it won’t be my fault if I am not.” 

Some time before in anticipation of going to the train- 
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ing school I had been saving money to have to use while 
there and saved eighty dollars. About three months before 
I was to enter the school I took typhoid fever. It was a 
mild attack, but by the time I was well and strong my money 
was about gone, so when it came time to enter the training 
school I had to borrow part of my car fare from a friend. 

When I entered the training school all my earthly pos- 
sessions were contained in one medium-sized trunk; in my 
pocketbook was one dollar and thirty cents and I owed three 
dollars and fifty cents. I got through my two months’ pro- 
bation and was accepted as a pupil nurse. It was a proud 
day when I could write to my friends that I had been ac- 
cepted and had gotten my cap (the probationers do not 
wear caps). I did not expect any flowery beds of ease kind 
of time, and did not have it, but I got along with my les- 
sons, lectures, ward work as well as any and better than 
some, served the full term with only part of one day off duty 
from illness, and graduated with my class and got my di- 
ploma and badge. 

I have been very successful both in my private and pub- 
lic work. I have a comfortable home that I have been able 
to provide for myself and those dependent upon me. I have 
had good health, as I early learned that a woman who 
couldn’t care for her own health, wasn’t fit to care for 
others. In all these years the Universal Father has been 
so good to me that I have never wanted work when I could 
do it, or needed money badly. When I was earning six dol- 
lars per week I began then giving a tenth to help where it 
was needed in my church and out of it. I have kept it up 
and in some way the other dollars seem to go farther. 




















A Prophet’s Dream of a “University 
of the Universe” 


= the year 1893 a modern prophet embodied his dream 

of international peace in a very striking article which 
was published in the Contemporary Review for December of 
that year. When this article was written, deep skepticism 
of permanent peace movements prevailed not only in diplo- 
matic circles, but among large numbers of people whose only 
hope of peace lay in a vast equipment for war. Yet this 
nineteenth century dream of a “University of the Universe” 
was in reality a foreshadowing of the actual possibilities of 
the present Hague court and his “Institute of International 
Law” built and equipped by American capital is already 
being realized in Mr. Carnegie’s Temple of Peace. His 
picture of the University of the Universe is quite convinc- 
ing in its suggestion of what may be done even by people of 
alien races and tongues when the spirit of human brother- 
hood once becomes dominant. So rapidly have the events 
of the past few years brought before the nations of the 
world their common interests that such a scheme of inter- 
national fraternalization can no longer be considered vis- 
ionary. 

The article which is entitled “The Strasburg Commemo- 
ration” is in the form of a letter written to his fellow 
students at home by a Scottish student who has been sent 
to Strasburg as the representative of a Scotch university. 
The letter bears the somewhat indefinite date, May 2, 19—. 
Dear Fellow-Students : 


The Commemoration is over, and I snatch the first free mo- 
ment to thank you again for electing us to represent you here, 
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and to express our regret that you could not all be present in per- 
son at a celebration the like of which the world has never seen. 

It is evident that the events of ten years ago will not easily 
be forgotten here. We were children then, and far from the seat 
of war; but even we remember the awful tension of anxiety, the 
sense of impending immeasurable catastrophe, the breathless wait- 
ing for the explosion that was to shatter Europe to pieces. We 
remember how the news was devoured from day to day; how day 
by day we seemed to see the hosts of men swarming to the foot 
of the Alps and Vosges and taking their places for the fight. 
It seemed to come home to us as no war had ever come before; 
the children talked of nothing else in the nursery, nor the people 
in the street. A sort of horror settled Over us, an unrelievable 
horror and dismay. But those who were to take part in the strug- 
gle felt this horror more than any. Brave men as they were, it 
seemed to crush the bravery out of them. For it was to be a war 
under new conditions which seemed to make everything worse; it 
was like going out by hundreds of thousands to be murdered in 
cold blood. A few might die fighting, the old way, in the shock 
of the melée; but everybody knew beforehand that whole regiments 
must be doomed to perish where they stood, not amidst the roar 
of artillery and the smell of powder and the flashing of the steel, 
but mowed down under a clear sky, and almost without a sound, 
by cannon miles away. Till the Day of Judgment these Germans 
and Frenchmen will never forget that pause of expectation. 

Nor will they forget the sensation produced by the news of the 
Queen’s two telegrams, addressed simultaneously to the Enrperor 
and the President of the Republic, praying for three days’ delay 
before the commencement of hostilities, and promising that within 
that time two British plenipotentiaries should reach the frontier, 
bearing proposals for arbitration. * * * 


Oh, those three days! From men and women and children— 
from those who never prayed before—from the heart of that in- 
tense suspense of all the nations—there surged up to Heaven one 
spontaneous multitudinous continuous burst of prayer. * * * 
“Our Father” was the form that the petition mostly took. “Our 
Father . . . Thy kingdom come .. . Forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors . . . Deliver us from evil 
For thine is the power and the glory. - 

Of course there were some who derided and blasphemed. 
But as the days went on, and the sense of peril grew, and the gen- 
eral emotion gained on all, the scoff died upon their lips. The 
idea of Christian brotherhood, the universal brotherhood of men, 
seented to have suddenly forced itself on men’s minds, as vivid, 
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as real, as alluring, and compelling as it was in the days of the 
primitive Church. Christ had once more, for us and for our sal- 
vation, come down from heaven. 

Then follows a graphic description of the arrival of the 
British plenipotentiaries, the further suspension of hostili- 
ties for eight days, at the end of which peace was signed, 
and the dramatic scene of the reading of the proclamation 
of peace by the German Emperor. The two great armies of 
France and Germany stood facing each other until the con- 
clusion of the proclamation when they formally saluted and 


withdrew. He continues: 

This was only ten years ago. But what a change has come 
over the attitude of the nations since then! France has never 
grudged the ransom she gave, nor the colonial sacrifices she made, 
for the citizens who were then restored to her. Germany has 
gained, not lost, by the magnanimity which has given her an in- 
violable frontier, and lifted from her shoulders the crushing weight 
of her armaments. And all Europe gains by the neutralization of 
Strasburg, with its vast banlieue now thickly built and peopled; 
for the historic Free City of Strasburg bids fair to become one 
of the greatest living cities of the world. Her intellectual suprem- 
acy has already asserted itself, rising like a beacon over the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

As to Strasburg University, we must describe it when we come, 
for it is impossible by letter. It is not too much to say that it is 
the University of the universe. All subjects are taught in all lan- 
guages. Professorships supported out of the International En- 
dowment Fund—which was opened, at the suggestion of America, 
the year after the peace, and to which Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Spain, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece, Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria all contribute—are held 
by professors appointed year by year by the universities of those 
countries. There is no regular curriculum. Each professor teaches 
his own subject—the thing he knows and loves; and the best men 
prepare their best for their “Strasburg year.” It is their great 
opportunity; they sum up the results of their life’s work in their 
year’s work here’ They lecture not merely on what they know, 
but what they think. And this has given a great impetus to philo- 
sophic literature. There are more works of pure thought; and the 
thought is more daring yet more deliberate. 

The students, like the professors, come for a year. They 
come when they have finished their studies and passed their exam- 
inations at home; they come for culture pure and simple, and take 
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up whatever they like; there is no control. The rows and rows 
of new houses along the immense boulevards that occupy the site 
of the fortifications are almost all colleges or halls—great clean 
bright houses, with handsome common rooms on the ground floor 
and smrall sets of private rooms above. There is no distinction of 
nationality; as a rule, several European countries are represented 
in each college. In the one in which we are staying there are six 
Frenchmen, six Germans, four Englishmen, three Italians, and a 
Swede. For six months they have been living here in the same 
house, meeting in the public rooms, and dining in hall together every 
evening, and they get on capitally all together. At the table the 
conversation is mostly in French, but interspersed with other lan- 
guages. The students say they all understand one another for the 
most part, and no one goes away without having acquired at least 
one language. 

They have learnt another thing, too, which I heardly know how 
to describe. They seem somehow older than we do. Not that they 
are wanting in gaiety and light-heartedness—you never saw fellows 
so brimming with fun; but they seem to know such a lot of things 
we leave out of count altogether. You would think they had been 
all over the world, and seen cities, and men, and all the rest of it. 
We feel quite small beside them—like country cousins come up to 
see the sights. It is perfectly true what they say, “L’annee de 
Strasburg vaut la tour du monde.” 

The ¢urious thing is that these “one-year Strasburgers” keep 
their national characters as strong as ever, if not stronger. Eng- 
land has no Englishmen more English than these, Paris itself 
no Frenchmen more French. Among so many foreigners everybody 
has to be the more himself, and to show himself for what he is; 
there is no tendency to cosmopolitanism; it is rather an effervescence 
of nationalities. Only there is some common quality evolved, in 
addition to the peculiar quality of each—a something quite impos- 
sible to define. It is not the spirit of this nation or of that; per- 
haps it is what we shall come to recognize as the European spirit. 

Yes, the European spirit; I suppose that is what people bring 
away from Strasburg University. And it goes through everything. 
The history professors here, for instance, treat history in a larger 
way, without prejudice, with a sort of understanding sympathy, a 
natural respect for everybody. They look beneath the surface, and 
see, under all the rivalries and animosities, an unconscious working 
together towards a common object—the best for each, which is the 
best for all. Perhaps in time this codperation will become conscious 
and voluntary. While you are here you seem to think it will. 

You must understand that Strasburg University is Strasburg. 
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There is not room for much else. Fancy how the place swarms 
with its 30,000 young fellows of twenty-three or twenty-four, going 
to and fro from lecture to lecture! But you must not imagine that 
the University is simply so many hundreds of lecturers delivering 
so many thousands of lectures. It is a great deal more than that. 
All sorts of institutions here are understood to be educational, and 
are made so. There are the theaters, where the masterpieces of 
every country are performed by native actors in their own language. 
Half the leading theaters of Europe are sending their best actors 
to Strasburg for a week in the year. The actors say they get such 
an audience here as they get nowhere else—so responsive, so in- 
telligent, so enthusiastic. They are as proud of playing before a 
parterre of nationalists as ever Talma was of playing before a 
parterre of kings. Then there is the permanent exhibition of ma- 
chinery, where new inventions are sent as soon as they are per- 
fected from all parts of the world. There is the vast reading-room 
with its three tiers of galleries, where the recent publications of 
all countries lie open on desks against the wall. The books are 
changed every month, and the monthly catalogue is offered gratis 
to every comer. To go through these galleries is like making the 
tour of the human mind. Then there are the art galleries, where 
you survey the painting and sculpture of all countries and of all 
schools for the current year—the “Strasburg year” again, you see. 
It is a selection of the very best of the year’s productions, chosen 
from the best exhibitions in each country, and lent by the artists, 
who are paid for the loan out of the International Endowment 
Fund. The expenses of the theaters, exhibitions, and reading- 
room are defrayed out of the same fund. This is spending mroney 
as it ought to be spent. The fund was some few thousands to 
begin with; now it is a quarter of a million; and it is constantly 
increasing. The Endowment Fund also assists the innumerable 
churches that have sprung up here, representing every variety of 
the Christian creed. They are all of them crowded, I am told, at 
the hours of divine service. The University recognizes all alike, 
and sees beneath the difference of dogma the unity of faith. Here, 
again, one notices the same thing that I remarked just now in 
speaking of the evidence of national character. In this universal 
mingling everybody holds his own, and is far more jealous of it 
than when at home. Many a student who never went to a place 
of worship at home makes a point of attending his national church 
here. They tell us, too, that by the curious tendency towards har- 
mony in difference which the free play of differences seems to pro- 
duce here, the clergy of the various churches seem all to seek and 
dwell upon the thing they have in common. And the thing they 
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have in common is just the divine reality, the gospel of the grace 
of God, so often lost- in the artificial overgrowth of creed and 
ritual, but here resplendent over both, and through both. So that 
just as out of the mingling of national characters, there is spring- 
ing up what we may call a European character, so out of the 
mingling of the religions of all lands there seems to be disengaging 
itself, more and more simply and perfectly, the pure and undefiled 
religion of our God and Father. 

Another institution which forms an integral part of the Uni- 
versity is the “United States Law-Court,” which was opened early 
this week, and which we visited the very day of our arrival. The 
founders are two rich Americans, who clubbed together to con- 
tribute a million sterling by way of endowment. The building cost 
£100,000. The interest of this American Fund, as it is called, goes 
to maintain an Institute of International Law, which occupies the 
principal part of the building, and where the most eminent profes- 
sors of that science hold forth in all languages—and not only the 
most eminent professors but any one who has anything to say. 
The idea of the founders is, that statesmen and diplomatists, men 
of practical experience in European affairs, should avail themselves 
of the Institute as a platform for propounding their ideas. The 
pediment of the principal facade bears the inscription: “From 
two citizens of the United States of America to the future citizens 
of the United States of Europe.” I must add that within the build- 
ing there are several spacious halls reserved for International Con- 
gresses of all sorts—scientific, economic, hygienic, and so forth. 

“The United States of Europe” is, after all, but a step to- 
wards “The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 
But things go so fast nowadays that there is no knowing where 
they will stop. The laying of that spectre of the great war was 
an enormrous stride—we can hardly imagine how great. With the 
dispelling of the long nighmare of international distrust so many 
obstacles to progress have been removed. The war budget is a 
thing of the past. The armies are little else but schools of disci- 
pline and patriotism. Soon people will have forgotten that they 
ever were anything else. Gradually but surely the spirit of trust 
and good-will is invading every department of human life; and we 
begin to realize that men were not made to be enemies, rivals, and 
robbers, but allies and fellow-workers. 

But I have not told you how the Commemoration went off 
yesterday. 

Peals of bells woke us, vibrating and reverberating through 
the clear morning air; the streets and squares and the cathedral 
steps and porches were crowded with people hurrying to early morn- 
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ing prayers. Then came orations in a number of different lan- 
guages by the more eloquent professors; and then the crowds 
turned out into the streets and poured along the boulevards. The 
air hummed with voices; the flags of the nations hung out from 
the windows, the colours glowing and flashing in the sun. 

Just two minutes before eight o’clock a sudden flare of elec- 
tric light broke out from the foot of the great cross on the steeple, 
and made the air above the crowded Platz seem to throb and scin- 
tillate with pearly light. A minute later, rockets went up and fell 
again, showing the colours of Alsace, Germany, and France. The 
signal was followed by a moment of breathless silence, every face, 
white in the vivid light, turned upwards toward the tower. In 
another moment the bells shed out a lovely peal, and broke into 
the well-known hymn of the Emperor William II, “Heil Dir im 
Friedenskranz.” The tune, of course, is the same as that of the 
Old Emperor’s hymn, “Heil Dir im Siegeskranz.” As the bells 
ceased the voices took it up, and sang the hymn straight through. 
It was a wonderful homage, this homage of the Free City of Stras- 
burg to its Liberator. One wished the Emperor had been there 
to hear. 

The new Victoria Bridge finished last year is three times as 
wide as London Bridge. The Belgian guards stand sentry on the 
left bank and the Swiss guards on the right; they represent the 
European guarantee of neutrality. The gate-house at each end is 
surmounted by a cross, with the words, “Peace I leave with you; 
My peace I give unto you.” The parapets of the bridge are adorned 
with statues of saints, heroes, philosophers, and public benefactors 
generally; and in the middle were two platforms for the orchestra; 
while the electric globes at regular distances shed out their dust 
of silvery light. At the stroke of nine, a hundred bugles on the right 
bank sounded the call, and were answered by a hundred bugles 
from the left. Then the bugles on the left bank gave the call, and 
those on the right responded. The first bugle sounded like a re- 
ligious solemnity; it was the call of Germany, the second was light 
and gay as a festal song—that was the call of France. Along the 
pavenrent of the bridge stood the innumerable foreign delegates. 
each group ranged under its own banner; we were there under 
the banner of our Alma Mater. You should have heard the hur- 
rahs in all languages that kept bursting out along the whole length 
of the bridge, “Hoch!” and “Vive!” and “Viva!” and “Znrw!” and 
our own “Hurrah,” at which I need not tell you we did our best. 
You would have thought that Strasburg spire was the tower of 
Babel—only we were not celebrating the division but the recon- 
ciliation of mankind, 
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THE CLASS OF 1907. 

Miss Webster, the secretary, writes that orders for 
pins are coming in rapidly and with them many letters 
which indicate the steadily rising class spirit. Enthusiasm 
for Chautauqua does not interfere with loyalty to local 
Chautauquas, and it is pleasant to note that the 1907's 
are to be represented at many assemblies and so exert a 
definite influence in persuading others of the advantages 
of the four years’ course. We quote from some of the 
letters received : 


Ono: “I have enjoyed the reading very much indeed this 
year. I fear it will be impossible for me to be at Chautauqua next 
summer as I have planned a trip to California to visit my parents. 
The last four summers I have spent at Chautauqua and have en- 
joyed it so much. I would like a good class pin.” 

Orecon: “I regret that I cannot pass with my fellow class- 
mates through the Golden Gate at Chautauqua. I shall probably 
receive my diploma at the Gladstone Park Chautauqua at Oregon 
City. It is impossible for me to find words that will express my 
appreciation of the four years of Chautauqua home study. It has 
been a source of instruction, pleasure, and inspiration. Although 
I have not as yet met a member of the George Washington Class 
of 1907, I have been deeply interested in class affairs.” 

MassacHuseTts: “I am sending you seventy-five cents for 
a silver pin. I appreciate your words of welcome and wish that 
I might have the benefit of the assembly but I am a lone reader 
and know no one who is interested enough to go with me. How- 
ever, there is time enough to find some one and I remember our 
motto ‘Never be Discouraged.’” 


214 
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FOR THE TENNYSON CLASS. 


It is proposed that members of the Class of 1908 select 
some poem from the works of Tennyson which shall be 
adopted as their class poem. The class motto is taken from 
“Ulysses.” Shall this or some other poem be elected? Rep- 
resentatives of the class who gather at Chautauqua this sum- 
mer will consider. the question and other members who meet 
at Assemblies or in their own circles are asked to send their 
views to the class Secretary, Miss S. E. Ford, 140 Main 
street, Binghamton, New York. 


— 


A SUGGESTION TO CIRCLES. 

An interesting plan is suggested for Chautauqua Circles 
during the coming American year. Let the program com- 
mittee assign to each member some one American author 
for special study during the year, leaving each one free to 
work out his own method, devoting attention to the man’s 
life or to his influence upon others or to his writing just 
as his taste may suggest. Some of these members could 
report progress at each meeting or each one could be as- 
signed an important place on the program at least once dur- 
ing the year. This arrangement will give to each member 
some piece of work quite different from that of anyone else, 
with time to come into close association with his author. 
The reports would be in the nature of an account of these 
author friendships and their varied influence upon the dif- 
ferent members of the circle. 


= 


THE SECOND DUTCH CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 

Some account of British Chautauqua movements is 
given elsewhere in this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN and 
it will be remembered that last month reference was made to 
a proposed Chautauqua in Japan. That the international 
Circle of Chautauquas is widening is evident from the report 
of the second Dutch Chautauqua Assembly held at Kestell 
in the Orange River Colony in South Africa last November. 
This assembly which meets at the antipodes finds Novem- 
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ber much better suited to tent meetings than the chill at- 
mosphere of July. Some of the subjects discussed in its 
four days’ session were “Books—Why, what and How we 
must Read,” “William I of Holland, Father of his Coun- 
try,” “William II, Stadtholder of Holland and King of Eng- 
land,” “The Chinese,” two lectures on the early settlers of 
the Orange Free State and other lectures upon Biblical 
topics. The Dutch Chautauqua Reading Circle which gives 
vitality to this assembly movement is making commendable 
progress. The committee in charge have had problems to 
face in the selection of books but the results of the Circle’s 
work have been most encouraging. The leader of the move- 
ment, Rev. J. J. Ross, writes of the Assembly: 

“The weather happened to be inclement. It rained a great 
deal yet in spite of it, we had a large gathering. The large tent 
we hired for the occasion was always full of attentive and inter- 
ested listeners. Many declared during the last evening of the As- 
sembly that the C. L. S. C. had become an eye-opener to them, 
showing them how little they knew, but had also been the means 
of stirring them up to read more. It was decided to start local 
circles throughout the country. We have already 162 members. 
This number will, however, soon be doubled, as great interest and 
enthusiasm have been created through this last Assembly. The 
people are now beginning to realize what the C. L. S. C. means 
for them. One hundred and eighty-two memoranda papers were 
sent out, eighty of which have been returned with the answers 
given, and this in spite of the fact that the books given out were 
really too difficult for ordinary readers. The books chosen for 
the following year are more suitable and not so difficult. You 
must remember the books are a great problem with us. The books 
for the following year are: 

“1. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

“2. James Garfield. 

“3. William Gladstone. 

“4 Thomas Alva Edison. 

“This is, therefore, our English-American year. The sub- 
jects to be handled at our next general Assembly will be English 
and American History, etc.’ 


THE C. L. S. C. IN A PENITENTIARY. 

In Edward Everett Hale’s famous story of Ten Times 
One is Ten, it will be remembered that the hero, Harry 
Wadsworth, a young man with a more than ordinary 
amount of friendliness toward humanity in general, ex- 
pressed his sympathy in countless helpful ways which often 
revolutionized the lives of people who came in contact with 
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him. One is reminded of this, in noting one of the events 
of this C. L. S. C. year, the awarding of a diploma for 
four years of reading to a prisoner in the Southern Illinois 
Penitentiary. There is no circle in this prison, but the 
chaplain with quiet enthusiasm has influenced one man after 
another under his care, to read the Chautauqua course. Two 
years ago nine men received diplomas. This year a tenth, 
a young man under thirty, who in sending his report, says: 


“I have read each year such books as I could get that would 
help in the line of study for that year. I have completed Geom- 
etry and Trigonometry and Ancient History and am at present 
studying the German language. I also at intervals have read such 
books as will give me an insight into the manners and customs 
of our ancestors both here and in the mother country. I have 
read some Astronomy and Geology and a little Botany. The four 
years and nine months have not been wasted by any means.” 


ad 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 


“Here is a good suggestion from Mt. Sterling, Kentucky,” 
said Pendragon as inspite of the hot weather and a generally 
pervasive atmosphere of vacations, the delegates came note-book 
in hand and eager as ever for news. “The Mt. Sterling members 
with the sociability so pleasantly characteristic of our Southern 
membership are forming themselves into a ‘poetry club’ for the 
summer. So while many of you are studying under inspiring teach- 
ers at various summer assemblies, these stay-at-home Kentuck- 
ians will be quietly absorbing on their own account the wisdom 
of Tennyson or Matthew Arnold or Shelley or Wordsworth or 
some of the later bards. One can fancy the rose embowered porches 
and hammocks and easy chairs and lemonade, with the poets for 
company! It’s a pleasant picture. There might be more of such to 
the advantage of us all. Of course, you will want to read some 
of the best of the current books also and at the August meeting 
of the Round Table we shall suggest a few of the recent books 
that are worth while. The Mt. Sterling Chautauquans write that 
they are also planning a ‘Mystery Play’ for their closing number 
and I hope we may have an account of such a notable undertak- 
ing at our next Round Table. They had quite a unique ‘Oxford’ 
program of which we shall hope to hear at that time.” 

“That Oxford question which you propounded to us some 
time ago,” said the delegate from the Fleur-de-lis Circle of New 
York City, “as to what famous son of Oxford we should choose 
for our escort through the town, brought out a very lively dis- 
cussion in our Circle. The only person who had more than one 
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vote was Matthew Arnold who had three. The reasons given for 
choosing him were his noble life, for living up to the truth to the 
best of his ability, for his clear insight and his high authority as 
a literary critic. An interesting incident was related of Gladstone, 
by one of our members, an English lady who cast her vote for 
him. It seemed that on one occasion he met a woman who with 
a small child in her care was trying to see Oxford. Constituting 
himself her guide, Mr. Gladstone showed her the many wonders 
of the ancient seat of learning. The story goes that he even car- 
ried the child when necessary for in his generous way he devoted 
several hours to this literary pilgrimage. Sir Philip Sidney had 
one vote because he had been a source of amusement to the mem- 
ber when she was a girl. Evidently others felt it a pleasure and 
honor to know the genial poet, for as one our members recollected 
she saw in St. Mary’s burying ground at Warwick an inscription 
written by one of the lords of Warwick for his own tomb ‘a friend 
of Philip Sidney.’ Dean Stanley, Ruskin and Tennyson each had 
a vote but as I have already Said Matthew Arnold carried the day.” 


— 


“This letter from Peru, Indiana,” said Pendragon, “reports 
that the Wesleys were the first choice of that circle, though Glad- 
stone won a number of votes—possibly this is due to the influ- 
ence of the Class of 1910!” 


“We agreed that to visit Oxford to the best advantage we 
couldn’t do better than to be chaperoned by Dr. Arnold, Glad- 


” 


stone and John Wesley,” remarked the member from Golden, Colo- 
rado. “I think you might call us ‘an average lot.’ We have one 
member who doesn’t like Wordsworth, another who never could 
bear psychology and if you inspect the interior workings of our 
minds I fancy you would find still further diversities as to our af- 
finities but that has made our study of the course all the more 
illuminating for whatever our opinions I think we have all tried 
to keep in view the importance of an open mind. ‘Rational Liv- 
ing’ we are assimilating little by little. Such a book as this is 
a great addition to a Chautauquan’s library. It will be a ‘live’ 
book for many years to come.” 


‘= 


“While talking with the Pacific Grove delegate just now,” said 
Pendragon, “she told me that they had awakened from their ‘Rip 
Van Winkle Sleep.’ This is good news and we want to know just 
how they did it.” “Perhaps I’ve stretched the facts a little,” re- 
sponded the California delegate, “as regards a twenty years’ slum- 
ber; however long or short, it was sound enough while it lasted. 
About six years ago some of us began to feel that here at the very 
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home of the Pacific Coast Assembly where the C. L. S. C. was 
inaugurated in 1879, it rested upon us to keep the Chautauqua fire 
aglow at least. It did not take long to enlist a half dozen mem- 
bers. We invited visitors occasionally and closed our first year 
with a banquet. The circle has grown steadily till now we have 
two flourishing classes, one meeting in the afternoon, the other 
in the evening. We have graduated some members every year 
since our first four years closed and this year are to have special 
commencement exercises. Our two circles which now include 
forty-four members unite for all social functions and general meet- 
ings. Our library facilities have been meager so one year we got 
the State to make up a special library for us. Last year, however, 
we furnished our home library with a list of books and they or- 
dered twenty-five dollars of reference books for us.” 


a? 

“Here’s a comment in one of our reports from a Kansas Cir- 
cle,” remarked Pendragon, “which is worth thinking about. The 
writer in referring to the characteristics of the Circle sums up the 
situation thus: ‘Too busy to get lessons—except two or three mem- 
bers. All are working on salary or have household duties which keep 
them busy.’ I suppose this circle is not altogether exceptional in 
being made up of busy people and it makes some. good suggestions 
which show close attention to the work. The point is, that a circle 
which finds that the majority of the members can’t keep up with the 
program might find it possible to devise some way of bettering con- 
ditions. Possibly the household members could plan for an extra 
hour to meet and read aloud and so by a definite arrangement 
provide against interruption. The most efficient circle it seems to 
me is the one which nurtures rather than tests its members, and 
various experiments may be necessary before the very best plan 


is evolved.” 
4 

“IT must tell you,” said the delegate from Wichita, Kansas, 
“how fortunate we were in having a presentation of Cymbeline in 
our town this winter. Our circle attended in a body and we feel 
that it was the event of the season. The actors were good and 
Imogen particularly well taken. You know we are one of fifteen 
circles in a town of thirty-eight thousand and we've been intensely 
interested in this year’s work. We have a critic who is an im- 
portant factor in the circle and the last meeting in the month 
is the social meeting when we have refreshments and a good time. 
The members entertain the circle in turn one month at a time.” 


” 


“We were equally fortunate in our study of Macbeth.” The 
speaker was from Benton Harbor, Michigan. “Just as we had 
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finished the play we had an opportunity to see it performed with 
Modjeska as Lady Macbeth. Nearly the whole class attended the 
play and you can imagine how we enjoyed discussing her inter- 
pretation of it. Our Shakespeare study has been so interesting 
that we are now reading Richard III in the circle under the guid- 
ance of a special leader. We are also making thorough study of 
the Reading Journey with maps.” 

“We haven’t had a chance to see Macbeth played,” commented 
a member from Tecumseh, Oklahoma “but we were so fascinated 
with it that we are now studying it for the second time. Shake- 
speare grows larger and larger the better you know him. I sup- 
pose that is true of all really great people. Their views of life 
are so much wider and deeper than those of the ordinary person 
and yet they are so genuinely human.” 


=— 


“Connecticut seems to be making a strong showing today,” 
remarked Pendragon, as he nodded to a group on one side of the 
Round Table. “We are all new readers,” replied the delegate from 
Moosup, “but we are enthusiastic members of the Gladstone Class 
and can’t study the splendid lives of English Men of Fame as 
we have this year without feeling the force of our class motto, 
‘Life is a great and noble calling.’ There are nearly a dozen of 
us. We hope to graduate a strong class four years from now.” 
The next speaker from Derby commented upon their Oxford pro- 
gram. “We had a very entertaining paper,” she said “on some 
‘Anecdotes of Famous Oxford graduates.’ It gave us a feeling 
of friendly sympathy for some of the awe inspiring Oxford dons 
to find that they had human foibles much like some of our own! 
One of our members discussed the distinctive features of Oxford 
University and we had some charming reading entitled ‘Our English 
Cousins’ and ‘A Midsummer Lark.’ Altogether we seem to have 
got closer to the life of the English people than ever before.” The 
delegate from New Canaan, a small town of three thousand in- 
habitants, reported good progress, the members having taken special 
pleasure in the travel and biographical features of the course. 

“I never ride on a train,” remarked an Ohio member, “without 
thinking as I pass the farmhouses how much they would get out 
of a house to house Chautauqua Circle and last January I had 
the pleasure of helping to form one at North Fairfield in this state. 
There are sixteen members, many of whom are the wives of young 
farmers, and of course they are very busy people; but they de- 
vised a plan of meeting monthly at different houses and in win- 
ter they have an all day meeting, appointing a reader for each 
meeting. It’s a very interesting circle and I think you will hear 
from it in person some time at the Round Table.” 
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“Will you permit the Orange, New Jersey, Circle to report 
at the year’s end?” The speaker explained that they started in 
November with five members but hope next year to increase it. 
“The English course has been a perpetual source of delight from 
the beginning and especially did we enjoy the book on English 
Government; and Shakespeare’s plays in turn. We read the plays 
aloud, assigning the characters to different members with occa- 
sional recitations from famous scenes. Indeed this English year 
has been rich in surprises and cherished by our circle as a memo- 
rable entrance into the arena of Chautauqua Knowledge.” A mem- 
ber from Caldwell, Idaho, reported the Pierian Circle as doing ex- 
cellent work with twenty-two members enrolled. “We are send- 
ing,” she said, “for three or four copies of the ‘Topical Outline’ for 
the coming year. We think of changing the plan of our meetings 
and also having our programs printed for the year.” 


=— 


“An Oxford story telling was one feature of our last pro- 
gram,” said the delegate from Lexington, Kentucky. “Different 
members took part and you know telling a story is such an art 
that the Oxford anecdotes entertaining in themselves were made 
doubly so by the skill with which they were presented. We've 
been very much stirred up in a sociological way by our studies 
of Ruskin. I really feel that we regard him as a sort of a patron 
saint. We had readings from his works with a discussion of his 
life and influence. As a preparation for our study of ‘Rational 
Living’ we are to have at our next meeting a lecture on psychology 
by a very gifted speaker, Professor Jefferson.” 

“T understand,” said Pendragon, “that the Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
Chautauquans have been developing social tendencies. Their 
delegate will enlighten us.” “I suppose you refer to our debate,” 
laughed the representative of the Circle. It certainly had a pretty 
radical sound—‘Resolved, that Socialism is the best Solution of 
the present Social and Economic Problem’—and the affirmative 
side won! We’ve been immensely interested in this aspect of the 
course and other features of that same program included a com- 
parison of child labor in England and in America and a discussion 
of the Garden City Movement in England.” 


=— 


Pendragon laid on the table a dainty program printed in 
silver on a rich cream paper. “This,” he said, “is the record of 
a notable event—the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the first Chautauqua Circle in Carthage, Missouri. For- 
tunately we have one of the original members with us and can 
hear the story from her.” 
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“The first two graduate Circles in Carthage,” explained the 
delegate, “were the Ianthe and Vincent, both formed from the 
original undergraduate C. L. S. C. of Carthage. These two cir- 
cles have for some years been united under the name of ‘Ianthe- 
Vincent.’ While I am the only one of the original members who 
has always been and is still a member of this Circle, there were a 
number of the original members present. The roli call of Classes 
was responded to by graduates every year down to ’99. And had 
we had the room to entertain the graduates of later years every 
year of the twenty-five would have been full, for the local Circle 
still continues its work which has never been interrupted. Since 
we have a Chautauqua Assembly in Carthage the work has been 
strengthened. This anniversary was a most enjoyable event and 
created much enthusiasm. We keep in touch with all the work 
of the C. L. S. C. through our Carthage Chautauqua Union and 
our Chautauqua Assembly.” 

1882-1907 
IANTHE-VINCENT C. L. S. C. 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 2, ’07. 
At the Home of Mrs. J. F. Harrison. 


Music, Instrumental Solo. ..........sccseccceces Miss Ethel Brown 
EE 6 Orin av laces RA edks Rohe Rebekgeeniede Mrs. J. H. Dryden 
EE ctcdecdtodsckennievadniennssteiennmen Mrs. J. W. Miller 
Greeting, President Chautauqua Union............. Mrs. R. Taaffe 
Roll Call of Classes. 
Reminiscences.— 
OS hl a Mrs. Geo. McCarty 
BE CIID, on o.cvcccncncie nes oneuees Mrs. L. E Whitney 
ES Ake iinn 6d sndnanaceessadindesenee Mrs. I. C. Hodson 
RIN, 6:0 cc canacctececeinnsowstecwens Mrs. Geo. Brown 
IN iiccecdidkviedatespeeneiananees Miss Helen Harrison 
Browning :— 
: oe Oe Beer rer nr Mrs. J. T. Berrian 
Te We Oe iis ivik cn cccukcdcdancaseeas Mrs. J. F. Harrison 
ok. 8 Ser rrr Mrs. John W. Burch 
I Se Sas nn ood Andee aves vasien ene Miss Ethel Whitney 


Music, Duet, Instrumental....Mrs. J. H. Dryden, Miss Ethel Brown 


= 


“Before we close,” said Pendragon, “the Canandaigua 
Circle wants to contribute another chapter to the chron- 
icle of the social activities of the Historical Man and 
Woman.” The Canandaigua, New York, delegate upon being in- 
troduced read from a little booklet the following description of the 
guests at a reception given by the two quaint characters referred to. 
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There were thirty of these guests arranged in couples. “And, by 
the way,” he remarked, “those who are new members of the Round 
Table can trace the previous history of the Historical Man and 
Woman and see their portraits by referring to the following num- 
bers of THe CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“February, 1902, description of the Historical Man; June, 1902, 
given a name and taken on a reading journey by the Circle of 
Vineland, N. J.; December, 1902, description of the Historical 
Woman; Septemmber, 1903, Portrait of the Historical Woman by a 
Brooklyn member, and the wedding of the couple by the Circle 
at Sheffield, Pa.; December, 1903, Portrait of the Historical Man by 
the above circle and the wedding journey by the Sheffield Circle; 
February, 1904, key to the wedding and journey; December, 1904, 
wedding feast by the Circle at Aberdeen, Mississippi.” 


GUESTS IN COUPLES 


fee “Widow” and the “Cat” in the following satire by 
Swift: 

“A widow kept a favorite cat. 

At first a gentle creature, 

But when he was grown sleek and fat 

With many a mouse and many a rat, 

He soon disclosed his nature.” 


2—The “original” of Browning’s poem, “The Lost Leader”; 

The empress who was said by Diderot to be “the candlestick 
bearing the light of the age.” 

3.—He who first called “A spade a spade”; 

The queen who was also called “the King of France.” 

4.—The warrior-prophet whose life was saved by a spider 
weaving its web across a cave. 

The queen who was called “The Deborah of the Huguenots.” 

5.—-The English author of whom it was said he “wrote like an 
angel but talked like poor Poll.” 

The famous American author who signed herself “Christopher 
Crowfield.” 

6.—The surgeon-poet who died in Rome at the age of twenty- 
five. 

The woman of whom Napoleon said “she has shafts which 
would hit a man if he were seated in a rainbow.” 

7.—The king to whom the famous Rosetta Stone was inscribed. 

The lady who was called the “Jessamry Bride.” 

8.—He who was called the “Last of the Knights.” 

And the one (herself the wife of an author) who wrote under 
the name of “Deborah Dunn.” 

9.—The donor of a famous sword inscribed “From the oldest 
general in the world to the bravest.” 

The American woman who received a gold medal from the 
King of Denmark for the discovery of a comet. 

10.—The king whose crown was found on a hawthorn bush near 
a famous battlefield. 

The distinguished ruler of the third century who was the 
daughter of an Arab chief. 
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oun 11.—The philosopher who was sold as a slave by the King of 
icily. 

The young Irish woman who was given a sergeant’s commis- 
sion by George Washington. 

12.—The king who endeavored to increase his stature by wear- 
ing high heeled shoes. ‘ 
r The lady who induced Cowper to write the ballad “John Gil- 


pin. 
13.—The Knight who was “without fear and without reproach.” 
The Poetess known as “The Lesbian Nightingale.” 
14.—The thirteen-year-old hero of the “Battle of the Nile.” 
The modern author who is the niece of “the apostle of sweet- 
ness and light.” 
15.—He who was called “America’s Scott.” 
The poetess called by Stedman “The Passion Flower of the 


century.” 
=> 
THE CHAUTAUQUA HOME READING COURSE FOR 1907-8 


A rare opportunity for the study of American institutions is 
afforded by the Chautauqua Reading Course for 1907-8. The Home 
Reading Faculty which will direct the reading of thousands of peo- 
ple during the coming year is a notable one. Mr. John Graham 
Brooks, the well-known sociologist of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, Mr. John R. Commons 
of the University of Wisconsin, Miss Katharine Lee Bates of Welles- 
ley College. Miss Edwina Spencer of Buffalo, and Mr. Horace 
Spencer Fiske of the University of Chicago. 

Two striking series of articles will be published in THe CHavu- 
TAUQUAN magazine as Required Readings: Under the title ‘‘As 
Others See Us” Mr. John Graham Brooks will hold up the glass 
to our national traits as they have manifested themselves to our 
European neighbors during the past century. With genial humor, 
and many an apt anecdote he will picture to us the outgrown weak- 
nesses of our national youthfulness, and with no less penetrating 
insight reveal the abiding traits which still make for our strength 
or weakness as a people. 

Four years ago Miss Spencer traced for Chautauqua students 
in a richly illustrated series of articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN the 
development of American Sculpture. In like fashion her series on 
American Painting beginning with the September CHAUTAUQUAN 
will show the progress made by our artists of the brush from the 
days of the early portrait painters when American art was still 
colonial to the present time when there seems to be distinct evi- 
dence of tendencies toward a genuinely national art. Further de- 
tailed announcements of features of THe CHAUTAUQUAN for 1907-8 
will be found on the last page. The titles and characters of the 
books are shown by reproductions of title pages, tables of contents, 
selections from the text and press comments on the following pages. 

The Chautauqua Course has a distinct educational advantage for 
you. Hundreds of thousands of people have tested its value and 
their suggestions and criticisms have been constantly considered in 
the working out of the plan. Whether you belong to a club or 
do your reading alone, you can well afford to spare an average 
of twenty minutes a day for this course. Its systematic arrange- 
ment, and carefully correlated supplementary readings as sug- 
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gested each month in THE CHAUTAUQUAN enable you to accomplish 
results which will surprise you if you have never before tried the 
plan. It gives not the broad background which every intelli- 
gent person must Tne but in relation to this shows the real sig- 
nificance of present day events. 


CHAUTAUQUA HOME READING—THE Cc. L. S. C. 


For Whom: For busy people who would like to be broad 
minded and intelligent, but who are bewildered by the mass of lit- 
erature constantly thrust upon their attention, the C. L. S. C. offers 
a systematic plan. 

For young men whose success in life depends upon their in- 
telligence, whose time is very limited, yet who scatter their ener- 
gies by reading entirely at random. 

For fathers and mothers who want to keep up with their boys 
and girls as they enter school and college. 

For young people employed in stores and factories, who have 
found we: it pays them to spare twenty minutes a day for the 
jCia G 

For high school graduates who want to keep on growing 
after they leave school. 

For men and women on western ranches, in army posts and 
on my high seas, in danger of getting out of touch with the larger 
world. 

For teachers in public and private schools, whose daily work 
requires specializing, but who feel the need of a broad outlook. 


 — 
The general plan embraces 


A four years’ course, designed to give “the college outlook.” 

Each year’s course distinct from the rest. The member does not bind 
himself by any pledge. 

-s monthly magazine with readings, notes, review questions, programs, 
and announcements. 

Individual readers pursue the entire course alone without disadvantage. 

Local circles of three or more members are easily formed and very helpful. 

Expense less than 50 cents a month. 

Time required, an average of twenty minutes a day. 

A certificate at the end of each year’s reading. 

A diploma at the end of the four years. 

Seals for written review work and for extra reading, both before and 
after phar poe from the four years’ course. 


he four years’ course includes an American Year, 1907-8, a 
year of Modern European subjects, 1908-9, a Classical year, 1909-10, 
and an English year 1910-11; but each year is complete in itself and 
all readers are therefore able to pursue the same course at a given 
time. 

Class membership dates originally from 1878 when the class of 
’82 was organized. The American year beginning in October, 1907, 
is the first for the class of 1911, the second year for the class of 1910, 
the third for the class of 1909, the fourth for the class of 1908. The 
class entering the fall of 1007 is the class of 1911. Readers are 
received at any time during the year and can readily make up the 
work. 

Each Year's Course comprises four books and two or more 
series of required articles in THe CHAUTAUQUAN covering nine 
months, September to May inclusive. The course begins October 
1, but the readings, programs, review questions, etc., are published 
one month in advance. This magazine, which is richly illustrated, 
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has a special value for Chautauqua students. It gives to them each 
month a carefully mapped out plan of reading arranged by weeks, 
so that each member can easily keep pace with others. Programs 
for circle work are provided and references to interesting supple- 
mentary matter to be found in other books and periodicals. THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN also publishes throughout the twelve months of the 
year important articles on many subjects —and also monthly reports 
from readers and circles, developing by this means a sense of broth- 
erhood which has for many years given to the Chautauqua Circle 
a far-reachng influence. 

The Required Readings for the Coming Year are as follows: 

In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: (September to May, inclusive) 

As ney See Us. John Graham Brooks of Cambridge, 
Niass 

American Painting. Miss Edwina Spencer, Art Lecturer, 
Bufialo, N. Y. 

The Four Books: 

Races and Immigrants in America. John R. Commons of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

American Literature. Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley 
College. 

Newer Ideals of Peace. Jane Addams of Hull House, 
Chicago. 

Provincial Types in American Fiction, Horace Spencer 
Fiske of the University of Chicago. 

These four books and the two series of magazine studies while 
representing an interesting variety of topics have an underlying unity. 
The first book, Mr. Conrmons’ “Races and Immigrants in America,” 
is a remarkable survey of the various races and nationalities, which 
have contributed to the making of the American Nation. “Ameri- 
can Literature,” by Miss Bates, presents American life from the 
literary standpoint showing how our literature in its different periods 
has reflected our social ideals. While these two books are being 
studied there will appear month by month in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
Mr. Brooks’ series entitled “As Other See Us,” a genial but pene- 
trating survey of our national traits as foreigners have estimated 
them during the slow unfolding of our complex national life. Also 
Miss Spencer’s series on American painting in which will be traced 
the progress of American Art as it has gradually won for itself 
a place which nray be fairly called American. The third book of 
the course, “Newer Ideals of Peace,” by Miss Addams, is acknow]l- 
edged to be one of the great books of our time. It deals with the 
fundamental ethical truths which must be applied to the solution 
of our present day problems. The year’s reading will close with 
Mr. Fiske’s charming little volume reminding us of the picturesque 
American types which have been so skillfully portrayed by our 
greatest writers of American fiction. 

No examinations are required of any member. Questions en- 
abling the student to review his reading are provided but even 
these are not required. One may earn the annual certificate by 
merely reading the books and required magazine series of a given 
year. In like manner the diploma can be won at the end of the four 


ears. 
4 {Note: Presidents of iocal reading circles who want to plan their work 
in advance can secure on application to the Chautauqua Office a “Topical 
Outline” of the course for the American Year, which maps out the entire 
year’s reading by weeks. This same outline will appear also month by month 
in THe Cuavtavguan.] 
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The review questions are published in Tue CHAUTAUQUAN and 
are of two kinds: 


1. Those following the required articles in each number of the maga- 
zine and also a set on each of the required books, published in the Round 
Table department. These are for general review purposes either by indi- 
viduals or circles. 

2. “Memoranda” or review questions provided with blank spaces for 
answers. These are bound into Tae Cuautauguan from month to month, and 
readers who wish to earn “seals” for their diplomas may do so by answering 
these questions. A duplicate detached copy will be furnishea to every mem- 
ber upon sw and when filled out and returned to the Chautauqua 
Office will duly credited. This paper will be corrected and returned to 
the student on payment of a fee of twenty-five cents. 


The Annual Certificate referred to above, is illustrated with 
some famous work of art and forms an attractive souvenir of the 
year’s studies. 

The diploma given at the end of the four years’ course contains 
the simple statement that the graduate has read the four years’ course 
of the C. L. S. C. But its unique design of a pyramid with steps, 
upon which seals for review work or for special courses may be 
placed, is a constant reminder to the student that graduation is only 
one stage of his progress in self-education. 


4 


Members may pursue the course entirely alone without disad- 
vantage or they may combine in groups of three or more and form 
a “Local Circle.” Hundreds of such circles have been formed in 
y Bow in Y. M. C. A.’s, in neighborhoods or in women’s clubs. 
Many of these have been in existence a score of years and have 
exerted a very marked influence upon the community, promoting 
good citizenship, helping to establish libraries, etc. A snecial circular 
entitled “How to Organize Local Clubs” can be secured on ap- 
plication to the Chautauqua Office. 

Just as every college commencement is made the occasion for 
many class reunions, so the annual Recognition Day of the C. L. 
S. C. brings together at Chautauqua a large number of readers of 
various C. L. C. Classes. Members of the graduating class re- 
ceive their diplomas at the hands of the Chancellor, while the C. L. 
S. C. Round Tables and council meetings, class reunions and recep- 
tions unite all members in a spirit of loyalty and good-fellowship. 
Nearly sixty Chautauquas in various parts of the country also hold 
Recognition Days and serve as local rallying points for readers un- 
able to visit Chautauqua itself. , But attendance at Chautauqua is 
not required and the larger number of graduates receive their di- 
plomas by mail. 

COST 


The entire cost for one year, of the four books, THe CHau- 
TAUQUAN, enrollment, and membership is $5. This is less than fifty 
cents a month and less than ten cents a week. It is much less than 
the separate parts of the course would cost, if taken each by itself; 
and in fact this special rate is offered only for subscription cover- 
ing the whole course at once. Cash should accompany the order. 


a 
SPECIAL C. L. S. C. COURSES 


The C. L. S. C. provides a large number of Special Courses 
on a variety of subjects. Among the Travel Courses are “A Read- 
ing Journey Through France,” “A Reading Journey in Korea,” “A 
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Reading Journey in China,” “A Reading Journey Through Japan,” 
and A “Reading Journey in English Counties.” A course on Pales- 
tine is also in preparation. Among favorite historical and literary 
courses are three on Russia, three on English History, two on Amer- 
ican History, one each on the English Novel, and on French and 
Modern European History. Chautauqua Bible Courses, under the 
supervision of able Biblical scholars, are also in constant demand. 
Full particulars of these and other Special Courses in Shakespeare, 
Nature Study, Biography, etc., can be secured by sending stamp 
for the Special Course Hand Book to Chautauqua Institution, Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 

Graduates wishing to take the full C. L. S. C. course for any 
current year, can receive credit as follows: 

An annual fee of one dollar entitles a graduate to the Mem- 
bership, the Memoranda and certificate for the current year. Two 
seals can be earned: 

1. For reading the books of the regular course and filling out 
the brief Memoranda, a special seal. 

2. For filling out the more complete Memoranda, on the read- 
ing of the regular course, a white seal will be given, if 80 per cent. 
of the questions are correctly answered. 


THE HABIT OF THINKING STEADILY UPON WOR- 
THY THEMES DURING ONE’S SECULAR TOIL WILL 
LIGHTEN LABOR, BRIGHTEN LIFE AND DEVELOP 
POWER. 

A BOOK LIST FOR NEXT YEAR’S COURSE. 

Many individual readers will be glad to look over the 
following list of books which has already been sent to the 
local circles. There are some pleasant suggestions here 
for summer reading for those who want to anticipate the 
coming American Year’s course: 

(a) Relating to the Race and Immigrant Question. 


Henry Cabot Lodge. Historical and Political Essays. $1.25— 
Lester F. Ward. Psychic Factors of Civilization. $2.00—W. K. 
Brooks. 7 Law of Heredity. $2.00—Chas. A. Hanna. The Scotch 


Irish. vol. 2 vols. $10.00—Theodore Roosevelt. The Winning 
of the West. 4 vols. $2.50 each—John Fiske. ~~ and Quaker 
Colonies. 2 vols. $4.00—Booker T. Washington. from Slav- 


ery. $1.50 net—W. E. B. DuBois. The Souls of Bloc Folk. $1.20 
net—Richard Mayo Smith. Emigration and Immigration. $1.50— 
Bolton King. Jtaly Today. $3.00 net—The City Wilderness and 
Americans in Process. Robert A. Woods, Editor. $1.50 each— 
Hull House Maps and Papers, by Residents of Hull House. $2.50— 
The Tenement House Problem. 2 vols. DeForest & Veiller, Edi- 
tors. $6.00—F. A. Bushee. Ethnic Factors in the Population of 
Boston. $1.0o—Helen Hunt Jackson. A Century of Dishonor. $1.50 
—Francis A. Walker. Discussions in Economics and Statistics. 2 
vols. $6.00 net—C. H. Shinn. Mining Camp, a Study in American 
Frontier Government. $2.00—Mrs. John and Marie Van Vorst. 
The Woman who Toils. $1.50—Henry George. Progress and Pov- 
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erty. $1.00, cloth, 50 cents, paper—Broughton Brandenburg. Im- 
ported Americans. $1.00 net—John W. Burgess. Reconstruction 
and the Constitution. $1.00 net—John R. Commons. Proportional 
Representation. $1.75—James E. Cutler. Lynch Law. $1.50 net. 


—W. E. B. DuBois. The Philadelphia Negro. $2.50—John Fiske. 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. 2 vols. $4.00—Prescott F. Hall. 
Immigration and its Effects upon the United States. $1.50 net— 
Robert Hunter. Poverty. $1.50—Frances A. Kellor. Out of Work. 
$1.25—Lord, Trenor and Barrows. Itulian in America. $1.50—W. 
H. Mallock. Aristocracy and Evolution. $3.00—George S. Merriam. 
The Negro and the Nation. $1.75—James F. Muirhead. The Land 
of Contrasts. $1.20 net—Hugo Miinsterberg. American Traits. 
$1.60 net. The Americans. $2.50 net—W. L. Ripley. The Races 
of Europe. $6.00—Leo S. Rowe. The United States and Porto 
Rico. $1.30 net—F. J. Warne. Slav Immigration and the Mine 
Workers. $1.00 net— Bryce’s American Commonwealth, second vol- 
ume—Paul Adam. Vues d’Amerique—P. G. Hamerton. French 
and English. $1.50—Sir Philip Burne-Jones. Dollars and Democ- 
racy. $1.25—Paul Bourget. Outre Mer 11. 


(b) Relating to American Literature. 


Moses Coit Tyler. History of American Literature During 
the Colonial Times. $3.00—Greenough White. Sketch of the Philo- 
sophy of American Literature. 35 cents—Louise Manly. Southern 
Literature. $1.50—W. H. Venable. Beginnings of Literary Cul- 
ture in the Ohio Valley. $3.00—W. H. Rideing. Boyhood of Famous 
Authors. $1.25—Alice Morse Earle. Customs and Fashions in 
Old New England. Colonial Days in Old New York. Costume 
of Colonial Times. $1.25 each—J. Winthrop. Some Old Puritan 
Love Letters. $2.00—A. V. G. Allen. Life of Jonathan Edwards. 
$1.25—John Fiske. American Revolution. $4.00. Critical Periods 
of American History. $2.00—Volumes of the American Statesman 
Series. $1.25 each—Moses Coit Tyler. Literary History of the 
American Revolution. 2 vols. $3.00 each—J. B. McMaster. Frank- 
lin as a Man of Letters. $1.25—William P. Trent. Southern States- 
men of the old Régime. $2.00. The following $1.25 each: John 
Esten Cooke, My Lady Pocahontas; Edwin Laseter Bynner, Agnes 
Surriage and The Beggum’s Daughter; Alice Brown, Mercy Warren; 
H. H. Ravenel, Eliza Pinckney; Anne H. Wharton, Martha Wash- 
ington; Mary Gay Humphrey, Catherine Schuyler; Maud Wilder 
Goodwin, Dolly Madison. Franklin. Autobiography. 40 cents. Poor 
Richard. 15 cents—Poems of American Patriotism, Brander Mathews, 
Editor. $1.50—Francis Parkman. The Oregon Trail. $1.00—E. C. 
Stedman. Poets of America. $2.25—Poems of Bryant and Emerson, 
Household Edition. $1.50 each—Poems by Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, Whittier. Cambridge Edition. 2.00 each. Poems of Poe, Sted- 
man & Woodberry edition. $1.50—Walt Whitman. Selected Poems. 
75 cents—Lives of Poets as follows: Bryant, by G. W. Curtis 75 
cents. Longfellow, by Samuel Longfellow, 3 vols., $6.00. Lowell, 
by G. E. Woodberry, $1.25. Whittier, by S. T. Pickard, 2 vols., 
$3.00. Emerson, by O. W. Holmes, $1.25—James T. Fields. Yes- 
terdays with Authors. $2.00-$6.00—Mrs. James T. Fields. Authors 
and Friends. $1.50—G. W. Curtis. Literary and Social Essays. $2.50— 
Mary B. Claflin. Personal Recollections of Whittier. 50 cents. 
Same, What is Worth While Series, 35 cents—M. D. Conway. Em- 
erson at Home and Abroad. $1.50—Henry James. Partial Portraits. 
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$1.50—Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. Memories of Hawthorne. $2.00— 
E. D. Cheney. Louisa M. Alcott, Her Life, Letters and Journals. 
$1.50—Henry C. Vedder. American Writers of Today. $1.50—T. 
W. Higginson. Cheerful Yesterdays. $1.50—T. H. Lounsberry. 
Life of Cooper. $1.25—William P. Trent. Life of Simms. $1.25— 
Charles Dudley Warner. Life of Irving. $1.2s5—W. D. Howells. 
My Literary Passions. $1.50—Horatio Bridge. Hawthorne's Remin- 
iscences. $1.25—Julian Hawthorne. Life of Hawthorne. 2 vols. 
$12.00—George Parsons Lathrop. A Study of Hawthorne. $1.25. 


(c) Fiction illustrating American Provincial Types. 


New England and the Middle States—A Modern Instance, 
The Lady of the Aroostook and The Rise of Silas Lapham by W. 
D. Howells; A Humble Romance, The New England Nun, Pem- 
broke by Mary E. Wilkins; Country Byways, Tales of New Eng- 
land, A Country Doctor, A Marsh Island and Deephaven, by Sarah 
Orne Jewett; Caleb West, by F. Hopkinson Smith; The Stillwater 
Tragedy, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; Cape Cod Folks, by Sally Pratt 
McLean; Diary of a Saint, by Arlo Bates; Seth’s Brother’s Wife, In 
The Valley, The Lawton Girl, The Damnation of Theron Ware by 
Harold Frederic; John Ward, Preacher, Old Chester Tales by Mar- 
garet Deland. 

The South—The Burial of the Guns, Elesket, The Old Gentle- 
man of the Black Stock, Red Rock and In Ole Virgnia, by Thomas 
Nelson Page; Colonel Carter of Cartersville, by F. Hopkinson Smith; 
Free Joe, Mingo, At Teague Poteet’s and Uncle Remus by Joel 
Chandler Harris; Old Creole Days, Bonaventure, The Grandissimes 
by George W. Cable; Tales of a Time and Place, Monsieur Motte, 
and Balcony Stories by Grace King; Babette, A Little Creole Girl, 
Sonny, Napoleon Jackson, by Ruth McEnery Stuart; A Cumberland 
Vendetta, by John Fox, Jr.; Flute and Violin, Kentucky Cardinal, 
The Reign of Law, by James L. Allen; In the Clouds, In the Tennes- 
see Mountains, The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, by 
Charles Egbert Craddock. 

The Mississippi Valley—Life on the Mississippi, Huckleberry 
Finn, by Mark Twain; The Hoosier Schoolmaster, The Circuit 
Rider, by Edward Eggleston; Stories of a Western Town, by Octave 
Thanet. The Story of a Country Town, by E. W. Howe; The Real 
Issue, The Court of Boyville, by William Allen White; A Little 
Norsk, Prairie Folks, Main Travelled Roads, and The Captain of 
the Gray Horse Troop, by Hamlin Garland. 

The Far West—The Led-Horse Claim, John Bodewin’s Testi- 
mony, by Mary Hallock Foote; The King of the Broncos, and Boni- 
facio’s Horse Thief, by Charles F. Lummis; The Virginian, Red 
Men and White, and Lin McLean, by Owen Wister; Ramona, by 
Helen Hunt Jackson; Before the Gringo Came, by Gertrude Ather- 
ton; The Luck of Roaring Camp, Frontier Stories, and Tales of the 
Argonauts, by Bret Harte. 














An INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE FoR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN. By 
Georgia Louise Chamberlain. The University of Chicago 
Press. Price $1.00. 

All intelligent workers in the Bible school agree that there is a de- 

mand for a curriculum that is arranged according to pedagogic princi- 

ples and along the line of the modern historical study of the Bible. 

To meet this need the late President Harper and Prof, Burton of 

the University of Chicago and the Hyde Park Sunday-school under- 

took to edit a graded series of constructive Bible studies. The pres- 
ent volume is one of this series and is an elementary course in bibli- 
cal instruction and intended for children of the fourth grade. Miss 

Chamberlain taught this course for several years before she pub- 

lished her book. The book has been used for a year in the Sunday- 

school of which the reviewer is a member and is a superior work. 

We recommend it to Bible school workers and teachers. 

A History oF THE ANCIENT Wortp. George Stephen Goodspeed. pp. 


483. 7%4x5. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1904. 
Careful examination of this most attractive volume makes one real- 


ize how our High School standards have been raised in recent years, 
and how our knowledge of the ancient world has been enriched by 
the discoveries upon classic sites within the past two decades, The 
services of the best scholarship have been brought to bear upon the 
preparation of this book. Professor Goodspeed’s own knowledge of 
the field of ancient history was very profound, his style most illumi- 
nating, and the ordinary arrangement of the material admirably 
adapted to the use of teacher and pupil. The book surveys in turn 
the empires of Babylonia, Egypt, Syria, Assyria, Media, Kaldea, and 
Persia. The larger part of it is then devoted to “The Greek Em- 
pires” and “The Empire of Rome.” The illustrations are of distinct 
value, including as they do reproductions of ancient reliefs, wall 
paintings, sculpture, architecture, and types of coins of different 
periods. An appendix gives very full notes of these illustrations. 
A number of full page and double page maps, admirably clear in 
design and coloring, supply all that could be desired in this respect, 
smaller maps and plans of battles, etc., also being provided. A 
half dozen chronological charts make it possible to compare the 
history of different countries at given periods, and carefully annotated 
bibliographies, topical outlines, review questions, etc., accompany 
each chapter. Such a book as this is a valuable addition to any 
library. F. K. 
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Ciassic Mytus 1n Art. Julia de Wolf Addison. pp. 285. 8x5%. 

$2.00 net. Boston: L. C, Page & Co. 1905. 
The author of this volume disclaims any attempt to trace the 
portrayal of the old Myths by the great sculptors of Classic times. 
Her purpose is rather to show how in the period of the Renaissance 
and later, the classic influence manifested itself in the art of the 
painter. The portrayal of the nude was a marked feature of this stage 
of art, and the painter’s fancy roamed unchecked in the new realms 
opened to his imagination. Under a dozen different headings, “The 
Loves of Zeus,” “Apollo and the Muses,” “Bacchus and His Train,” 
etc., one gets some idea of the number of artists who have treated 
these subjects, and where their paintings may be found. Occasional 
comments from art critics are introduced to characterize the pic- 
tures. Some forty illustrations well executed are selected from 
works of art which are typical but not those most commonly re- 
produced. The binding and press work add to the attractive ap- 
pearance of the volume. 


SouTHERN Writers. W. P. Trent. pp. 524. 734x5%. $1.10 net. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. 

Professor Trent’s book, “Southern Writers,” will be of inestimable 

value to students of American literature, and of interest to the cas- 

ual reader as well. The selections range from Captain John Smith 

to Joel Chandler Harris and represent many forgotten or inacces- 

sible authors, “Davy” Crockett, John Pendleton Kennedy, Wash- 


ington Allston, etc. The book is chiefly valuable for these extracts 

of minor authors who will never be widely read again but who 

deserve a few pages in a carefully edited anthology. Aside from 

the work of a few great men there is little here of genuine literary 

worth; but much is of value in the history of American literature. 

Professor Trent has made a scholarly book and one long needed. 
Cc 8.G 


Lorna Doone. Blackmore. pp. 642. 534x4%. 25c. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1905. 


Tue House or Seven Gastes. Nathaniel Hawthorne. pp. 208. 
53%4x4%. 25 ¢c. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. 

Tue Rare or tHE Lock. Alexander Pope. pp. 202. 53%4x4%. 25 c. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. 

SouHRAB AND RustuM. Matthew Arnold. pp. 219. 534x4%. 25 c. 
New York: Tne Macmillan Co. 1905. 

Tue Desertep Vittace. Goldsmith. pp. 390. 534x4%. 25 c. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1905 

Henry THE Firtu. Shakespeare. pp. 219. 534x4% 25 c. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. 

Tue Essays or Extra. Charles Lamb.. pp. 403. 534x4%4. 25 c. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. 

LONGFELLOW’s THE CourTsHIP oF Mites StanpisH. Will Dayid 
Howe. pp. 248. 53%4x4%. 25 c. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1905. 
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Bacon’s Essays. George Herbert Clarke. pp. 318. 534x4%. 25 c. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. 

MEMORABLE PASSAGES FROM THE Bisie, Fred Newton Scott. pp. 
171. 534x4%. 25 ¢. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. 

Cranrorp. Mrs. Gaskell. pp. 217. 534x4%4. 25 c. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1905. 

SeLtect Essays aNp Appresses. Ralph Waldo Emerson. pp. 275. 
5%4x4%. 25 c¢. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. 

Pitcrim’s Procress (Bunyan’s). James Hugh Moffatt. Pp. 471 
5%4x4%. 25 c¢. The Macmillan Co. New York. 1905. 

Joan or Arc. Thomas De Quincey. pp. 297. 53%4x4%. 25c¢. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1906. 

The careful editing which characterized the first volumes of this 
invaluable series persists in the most recent examples. These little 
books are well appearing, of convenient size, and are composed of 
tastefully selected material. The notes are copious, intended for 
elementary students, but valuable even to the cultured reader. No 
booklover, priding himself on complete editions, need ignore well 
edited selections from great authors. To all but the greatest minds 
reading must be carefully selective; this series provides the necessary 
selection. C. LG. 

Arts AND CiTIzENsHIP. Kate Upson Clark. 68 pages. 5x74. 75 
cents net. New York: Eaton & Mains. 

The author first delivered this essay before the Woman’s Press Club 

of Ohio. She takes issue with the dictum that “the genius of the 

artist should know no restraints,” maintaining that the artist’s orig- 
inal, fundamental conception of life shauld be moral. 

Some Cities AND SAN Francisco. Hulbert Howe Bancroft. 64 
pages. 5'4x7%4. New York: The Bancroft Co. 1907. 

First some startling comparisons with other cities the world around 
which have suffered over and over from fire, earthquake, pestilence, 
etc. The story of how San Francisco came to be, and its importance 
as the portal of the Pacific. A second paper gives some definite 
figures regarding the San Francisco disaster and forecasts future 
city achievements in inspiring style. 

Curist’s Secret or Happiness. Lyman Abbott. Printed in two 
colors from special type designs. 84 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, 75 cents net; white and gold, $1.00 net; limp leather, 
$1.50 net. Postage 8 cents additional New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


It is sufficient merely to list the titles of these suggestive essays 
which have a welcome message to sincere people: Three Kinds of 
Happiness; Four Unfortunates; The Blessedness of the Poor; The 
Joys of Sorrow; Getting is not always Gaining; The Spring of 
Perpetual Youth. A Twice Blessed Grace; The Vision of God; The 
Honors of Peace; The Blessedness of Battle; Why Are You not 


Happy? 
Souas AND Rustum, With Other Poems. Matthew Arnold. Ed- 
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ited by W. P. Trent and W. T. Brewster. 
duction. Ginn & Co. 


CranForD. Elizabeth Stevenson Gaskell. Edited by William Ed- 
ward Simonds. Pp. 209 and Introduction. Ginn & Co. 


A TA.e or Two Cities. Charles Dickens. Edited by William Ed- 
ward Linn. Pp. 455 and Introduction. Ginn & Co. 


All three of the above named volumes are lately issued in the 
Standard English Classics Series and in the attractive new binding 
that has recently been adopted for that series, a semi-flexible dark 
olive cloth, very clearly stamped in a dull gold. Altogether the effect 
is harmonious and pleasing. The books are well printed on good 
paper, and are in every way satisfactory to handle. The prices of 
the series range only from 25 cents to 60 cents, which makes their 
mechanical excellence worthy of note. The editorial work has 
been done chiefly for the use of classes, and is admirable for such 
use; but it will be found to supply also just about what the aver- 
age reader of these books requires. The series is equally well suited 
for class-room or library. 

Tue PrincipLes oF ENcLisH Verse. By Charlton M. Lewis, Pro- 


fessor of English Literature in Yale University. pp. 143. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 


This is not a manual of technique for the versifier; it is rather, as 
its name implies, a summary and discussion of the principles that 
are to be observed in the study of English poetry, in order that 
technical qualities may be somewhat appreciated. The first chapter 
treats of the element of natural rhythm, and the somewhat more arti- 
ficial character of metrical movements in speech or writing. The 
other five chapters are given respectively to The Pentameter Line, 

Blank Verse, Rimed Pentameters, Miscellaneous Meters, Embel- 

lishments of Verse. 

This small book will certainly prove of value to the “general 
reader” to whom it is especially dedicated in the preface. It may 
well be helpful in some particulars to the occasional or even the pro- 
fessional writer of verse, especially for observations concerning the 
fitness of certain metrical forms to certain sentiments of which 
they are alike cause and effect. The style of presentation is sim- 
ple and pleasing throughout, and is concrete enough to be easily 
apprehended. 

Tue Batance or Power. Arthur Goodrich. Illustrated by Otto 
Toasperm. Pp. 413. $1.50. New York: The Outing Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This is a thoroughly American story with something of timely 

interest because of its dealing with questions of capital and labor, of 

stock manipulation, and of strikes, as they affect a moderate-sized 

New England town. We have learned, however, that these, under 

varying forms, are about as old as organized society; and the empha- 
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. Sis of the book is on things of human nature which are abiding. So 
there is no reproach in saying that it is distinctly American and 
timely. 

A decidedly virile and likable hero, a womanly American girl 
for a heroine, a villain or two, and about the right number and va- 


riety of fathers, mothers and other such attributes, may perhaps be 
assumed. But there are more of them than conventions would re- 


quire (literary conventions, of course) and the unusual thing is that 
they have so marked individuality, each and all of them. For ex- 
ample Mrs. Gilbert, the Scotch mother of the hero, and a very “pride- 
ful woman,” is a distinctly pleasant and satisfying figure to remem- 
ber, though several others hold more prominence. 

The problems of the book, social and personal, are well worked 
out—perhaps with undue thoroughness to make everything come 
right in the end, a cynic would think. If any little dog had ever 
snarled at the hero one fancies that he must have been brought 
around to wag his tail in the last scene. Yet this is probably only 
the fault-finding of a cynic; and most of us will not quarrel with the 
book on such an account. 


The writing is clear, and graceful or strong as occasion re- 
quires, the parts well balanced, the climax intensely dramatic; and 
the whole deserves the imprint of a good house and the excellent 
treatment that the printers have given it. E. H. B. 
AMERICAN CHARACTER. By Brander Matthews. Professor of Dra- 


matic Literature in Columbia University. pp. 34. Net, 75c. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


The author of this little book could scarcely have taken a subject 
more congenial or proper to him than the one announced. He has 
already written considerably upon the subject of American litera- 
ture and has contributed not a little to the criticism of the short 
story and to popular appreciation of what place Americans hold in 
the development of the short story. He has always spoken of litera- 
ture as an expression of civilization and of life, and accordingly the 
present address, for such it is, falls naturally into a list of his writ- 
ings. It is a thoroughly sane and impartial analysis of certain 
charges made by foreigners against the American character, namely 
charges of excessive practicality and lack of idealism. He effect- 
ually refutes any notion that the best idealism is such as “stares at 
the moon and stumbles in the mud.” The idealism of Emerson and 
of Lincoln is like that of Shakespeare and of Moliere, of Sophocles 
and of Goethe, and is not less noble because practical. Yet Mr. 
Matthews reminds us that “nothing will work out all right unless we 
so make it work” and sounds a call to patriotism and manly inde- 
pendence. Keeping free from influences that tend to corrupt, he 
believes we need not fret ourselves as to the peculiar expression 
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that our idealism may naturally find for itself, whether it be like or 
unlike the expressions of other peoples and other times. 

In style the address is graceful and pleasing throughout and 
illustrates, as most writing of the author does, that in practice if 
not in some of his real or imputed theories he has due regard for 
technical correctness. It has been delivered twice before university 
students and well deserves to be made permanent, for it is a valuable 
addition to the literature of the subject. 

Ewa, A TALE or Korea. By W. Arthur Noble. Pp. 354. $1.25. 

New York: Eaton and Mains. 

An instructive study of Korean life, in somewhat literary guise, is 
what the reader will find rather than a piece of literary art in which 
knowledge of Korea is an ingredient material. Genuine knowledge 
there plainly is, and something of the imaginative quality which 
gives vividness and reality to things depicted. Sympathy and 
earnestness too make themselves felt throughout, and the pathos 
and tragedy of the book lay hold upon the reader till he identifies 
himself with the utterer of the final exclamation, “Korea shall be 
free!” 

Tue Hoty Gra. By James A. B. Scherer, LL. D., Pp. 210. J. B. 

Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia. 1906 

The literary and ethical nature of President Scherer’s volume 
of essays is well indicated by the list of titles: “The Holy Grail,” 
“Henry Timrod,” “Sidney Lanier,” “The Crusaders,” “Liberty and 
Law,” “The Century In Literature.” 

The essays upon the Southern poets, Timrod and Lanier, 
are sympathetic sketches if not final and exhaustive criticisms, but 
the best thought of the book will be found in “Liberty and Law.” 
In this President Scherer attacks the great problem of our law- 
lessness as a people and finds the remedy in the ethical training 
which should be but is not, a part of our common school educa- 
tion. aj & 
Smr WALTER RALEIGH (English Men of Action Series). By Sir 

Rennell Rodd. Pp. 292. Macmillan & Co.: London. $.75. 

All CHAUTAUQUAN readers who have been fascinated by 
Professor Lavell’s “Imperial England” will be inerested in this 
sympathetic biography of one of the first and greatest empire build- 
ers. Proud and arrogant, versatile, brave, crafty, yet at his best 
highminded and dignified, Raleigh has always been an enigma and 
the subject of debate. His latest biographer deals gently but fairly 
with him. In a corrupt time Raleigh was not free from fault, but 
the splendor of his genius and the purity of his actions are alike 
evident when his character is contrasted with that of the weak 
sovereign who condemned him to death as a political expedient. 


C. H. G. 
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Tue Sprrit oF Democracy. By Charles Fletcher Dole. Pp. 435. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.: New York. $1.25. 


In this volume “The Spirit of Democracy,” Mr. Dole examines 
various modern problems of social and political interest in the 
light of the broader democratic spirit which is infusing our human 
relationships with a new and more hopeful meaning. At home 
and abroad the new spirit is striving to bring about nobler condi 
tions. Mr. Dole claims no “panacea for the ills and grievances that 
disturb the world,” but he declares “There is, however, a certain 
spirit of humanity or good will which all the clearest thinkers 
are coming to agree is the essential factor in civilization.” Mr. 
Dole’s exposition is thoughtful and sympathetic. Cc. #.. G. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SoctaLismM. By Washington Gladden. Pp. 244. 
Eaton and Mains: New York. 


In five interesting essays previously delivered as addresses, 
Washington Gladden discusses in his sane, lucid, and temperate 
manner the greatest social questions of our time. The essays are: 
“The Sermon on the Mount as the Basis of Social Reconstruc- 
tion;” “Labor Wars;” “The Programme of Socialism;” “The True 
Socialism ;” “Lights and Shadows of Municipal Reform.” 

The capitalist who desires the welfare of his employes, and 
the union worker who desires to promote righteous methods in 
labor organizations will alike find these essays profitable reading. 
Radicals of either side will think them unsatisfactory, for violence 
and revolutionary changes are deplored. Instead, Mr. Gladden 
makes his appeal to the spirit of Christian brotherhood, which, 
once it becomes universal, will transform any form of society, how- 
ever iniquitous under present day conditions. Mr. Gladden is not 
a thoroughgoing socialist but he sympathizes with the ethical pur- 
pose which makes socialism almost a religion. One quotation sums 
up the spirit of these temperate and thoughful discussions: 

“He is not the best Socialist who is one outwardly, who puts 
his trust in statutes; neither is that the true Socialism which is 
outward in the flesh, which deals wholly with the machinery of 
production and distribution;but he is a true Socialist who is one 
inwardly, and the genuine Socialism is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, not in the letter. 

“And what is the spirit of the true Socialism? It is manifest, 
as I think, in the habit of regarding our work, whatever it may be, 
as a social function. The true Socialist is one who never forgets 
that he is a member of socicty, and who always considers well the 
effect of what he is doing, not merely upon his own private for 
tunes, but also upon the common weal.” Cz. G 
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Classified Program 


SERMONS. 
Sunday Morning June 30 Bishop Charles D. Williams 
Sunday Morning July 7 Bishop W. F. McDowell 
Sunday Morning July 14 Rev. T. B. Kilpatrick 
Sunday Morning July 21 Rev. C. F. Aked 
Sunday Morning July 28 Kev. W. C. Bitting 
Sunday Morning Aug. 4 Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman 
Sunday Morning Aug. I! Bishop J. H. Vincent 
Sunday Morning Aug. 18 Rev. Hugh Black 
Sunday Morning Aug. 25 To be announced 
LECTURES. 
Religious. 
Devotional Hours June 27-28 Rey. O. P. Gifford 
Devotional Hours July 1-5 Bishop Charies D. Williams 
Devotional Hours June 22-26 Rev. C. F. Aked 
Devotional Hours July 8-12 Dr. Wm. Byron Forbush 
Devotional Hours July 15-19 Rev. T. B. Kilpatrick 
Devotional Hours July ’9-Aug. 2 Rev. W. C. Bitting 
Devotional Hours Aug. 5-9 Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman 
Devotional Hours Aug. 13-16 President E. H. Hughes 
Devotional Hours Aug. 19-23 Rev. Hugh Black 
“Christianity’s Challenge” June 29 Rev. O. P. Gifford 
Non-Christian Religions July 15-19 Pres. G. Stanley Hall 


(1) Fetichism; (2) Mohammedanism; (3) 

Brahmanism; (4) Buddhism; (5) Confucian- 

ism. 
Social Significance of Christianity Aug. 5-9 Prof. Shailer Mathews 
Bible Studies, 9 o’clock each Sunday morn- 

ing. Sunday School at 3 p. m. Convoca- 

tion for adults in the Amphitheater. Inter- 

mediate in Higgins Hall. Primary in Nor- 

mal Hall. Kindergarten in Kellogg Hall. 


Sociological and Historical 


“A Horseback Ride through Palestine’June 27 Rev. O. P. Gifford 
Democratic Culture June 29 Prof. Charles Zueblin 
Icaria and the Icarians July 1 Pres. George E. Vincent 
The American Republic July 1-5 Mr. Arthur E. Bestor 


(1) Our Constitution; (2) The President; 
(3) Congress; (4) Political Parties in 
America; (5) American Political Problems. 


The Old World and Its Ways July 6 Hon. Wm. J. Bryan 
THE JUVENILE PROBLEM. 
The Boy Behind the Problem July 8 Rev. Wm. Byron Forbush 
Public Playgrounds and the Problem July 0 Mr. E. B. DeGroot 
The Public Library and the Problem July 9 Mr. Melvil Dewey 
The Juvenile Problem in the South Tuly 10 Rev. Crawford Jackson 
The George Junior Republic July 11 Mr. W. R. George 
Manufacturing a Man July 11 Judge Willis Brown 
A Juvenile Court Session. July 12 Judge Willis Brown 
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Conferences on the Juvenile Problem July 8-10 


Conference on the Juvenile Problem July 12 Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
Closing address of the series July 13 Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
The Victims of Our Civilization July 20 Dr. W. H. Hickman 
Studies in American Social Life July 22-26 Pres. Geo. E. Vincent 


(1) N. E. & Virginia Types; (2) The Aris- 
tocracy of the Atlantic; (3) The Demrocracy 
of the Frontier; (4) National Traits and the 
Press. (5) Social Classes in America. 
Tue Proprem or SocraL Unrest. 


Socialism’s Challenge to Society July 29-Aug 3 Mr. John Graham Brooks 
(1) Origins of Socialism; (2) Recent Growth 
and Activity; (4) Socialism as a Religion; 
(5) Money and Marriage; (6) Our Duty 
Toward the Movement. 


Relation of Politics to Social Unrest July 29 Mr. Jas. Wadsworth, Jr. 
Capital and the Social Unrest July 29 Mr. Henry Clews 
ournalism and the Social Unrest July 30 Mr. Erman J. Ridgway 
he Associated Press and Social UnrestJuly 30 Mr. Melville E. Stone 
Ostentatious Wealth and Class Feeling July 30 Col. S. H. Church 
Socialism and the Social. Unrest July 31 Mr. J. Phelps Stokes 
Lecture July 31 Mrs. J. G. Phelps Stokes 
Public Utilities and the Social Unrest Aug. 1 Mr. F. W. Stevens 
The Public School and Social Unrest Aug. 2 Hon. E. E. Brown 
Relation of the Church to Labor Aug. 2 Bishop Henry C. Potter 
The Church and the Social Unrest Aug. 2 Rev. Charles Stelzle 
Closing Address of the Series Aug. 3 Miss Jane Addams 
How to Live with People Aug. 5 Miss Martha A. Bortle 
America as a World Power Aug. 12 Bishop H. W. Warren 
Cameo Portraits of the Presidents Aug 15 Dr. J. M. Buckley 
The Immigration Problem Aug. 15 Rabbi Moses Gries 
Lincoln and Washington Aug. 16 Rabbi Moses Gries 
National Army Day Aug. 17. Mrs. LaSalle Corbell Pickett 
Russian Civilization Aug. 19-24 Mr. Arthur D. Rees 
(1) Russia Old and New; (2) Peter the 
Great. (3) Catherine the Second; (4) Rus- 
sia in the Nineteenth Century; (5) Russian 
Literature; (6) The Future Russia. 
Literary. 
SHAKESPEARE WEEK. 
Shakespeare Lectures July 15-19 Prof. Stockton Axson 
(1) Shakespeare’s Romantic Comedy; (2) 
Shakespeare's Historical plays; (3) Human 
Responsibility in Shakespeare’s Tragedies; 
(4) Fate in Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 
Lecture Recital July 15 Prof. S. H. Clark 
Lecture Recital July 17 Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker 
Lecture Recital July 19 Mrs. Emily M. Bishop 
Charles Dickens Aug. 5-9 Dr. Richard Burton 


(1) The Man and His Time; (2) Early 

Work; (3) Maturity; (4) The Artist; (5) 

The Reformer and Moral Force. 
Atiglo-American Polite New Learning Aug. 8 Rev. Samuel Crothers 
On Being a Doctrinaire Aug. 9 Rev. Samuel Crothers 
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American Life in American Letters Aug. 19-23 
(1) American Literature to 1800; (2) Two 
Great Pioneers; (3) Spiritual Leaders; 
(4) Popular Spokesmen; (5) Poe and 
Whitman. ; oe 
Pedagogical and Scientific. 


Life’s Day 

1. Noon time July 13 

2. Nearing the Sunset July 27 
Higher Daily Living July 13 
Our Human Hungers July 22-26 


1) The Basal Forces of Life; (2) The Non- 
Social Forces; (3) The Social Impulses; 
(4) The Appetite for Knowledge; (5) The 
Love for the Beautiful. 


American Education Aug. I 
A Few Minutes for Health Aug. 3 
Carnegie Institution Aug. § 
Carnegie Pension Fund Aug. 6 
Schools—Public or Private Aug. 12 
Genius and Woman’s Intuition Aug. 13 
Forces in a Sunbeam Aug. 13 
Recognition Day Address Aug. 14 
Literature and Daily Living July 27 
MUSIC. 
General. 


Open Air Band Concerts, usually Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday evenings at 7, July 
11 to Aug. 22. 

Special Concerts 


American Composers’ Night July 5 
Shakespeare Programs July 15 and 17 
Shakespeare Song Recital July 19 
Opera Score, Aida (Verdi) July 24 
Children’s Operetta, Old King Cole Aug. 9 
College Night Aug. 12 

Organ Recitals ’ 
pecial Recital July 2-4 
Special Recital July 16-18 
Special Recital Aug. 6-7 


Special Days through season 
Artists’ Recitals 
Piano and Violin recitals by Messrs. W. H. 
Sherwood and Sol Marcosson Monday 
afternoons in Higgins Hall. Vocal recitals 
by Messrs Ellison Van Hoose and Frank 
Croxton on Thursday afternoons in Hig- 
gins Hall. A fee is charged. 


Religious Music. 


Sacred Song Service 

Stabat Mater, Rossini 

Creation, Parts I and II, Haydn 
Messiah, Handel 


July 14 
July 21 
July 22 
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Mr. Percy H. Boynton 


Dr. W. S. Bainbridge 
Dr. W. S. Bainbridge 
Mrs. Clara Z. Moore 

Dr. Earl Barnes 


Hon. Elmer E. Brown 
Mrs. Clara Z. Moore 
Pres. R. S. Woodward 
Pres. H. L. Pritchett 
Dr. J. M. Buckley 
Dr. J. M. Buckley 
Bishop H. W. Warren 
Pres. E. H. Hughes 
Mrs. Emily M. Bishop 


Miss Helen Waldo 


Men’s Glee Club 


Mr. I. V. Flagler 

Mr. Chas. E. Clemens 
Dr. G. W. Andrews 
Mr H. B. Vincent 


7:45 P. M. each Sunday. 
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Lazarus, Edwards July 26 
Cantata, Neidlinger July 28 
Moses in Egypt, Rossini Aug. 2 
Victory Divine, Marks Aug. II 
Elijah, Mendelssohn Aug. I5 
The Creation, Part III, Haydn Aug. 18 

Special Events of Various Kinds. 

Formal Opening of Assembly June 27 
Organ Concert and Patriotic Meeting July 4 
Summer Schools Reception July 6 
Annual Prize Spelling Match July 10 
Federation Day Exercises with address 

by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker July 17 
Shakespeare Prize Quotation Match July 20 
Patriotic Day with Special Address July 24 
Swede’s Day Exercises Aug. 3 
United Mission Study Conferences Aug. 5-10 
Old First Night Exercises Aug. 6 
Dedication of New Memorial Organ Aug. 6 
Gibson picture tableaux rom 8-10 
Feast of Lanterns g. 13 
Recognition Day Exercises and natdaee 14 
‘Annual Question Box Aug. 16 
Annual Gymnasium Exhibition Aug 16 
National Army Day Exercises Aug. 17 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 


San Francisco a City of Promise 
World’s Fairs, Chicago to Portland 
Three picture plays 


(1) Evangeline; (2) Miles Standish; 


Hiawatha. 
Gardens of Italy 
English Enclosed Gardens 
The Sepoy Mutiny 
Russia and Revolution 
Foreign New York 
Lyman H. Howe’s Moving Pictures 


July 28 Prof. Charles Zueblin 
June 29 Prof. Charles Zueblin 
July 1-4 Rev. A. T. Kempton 
(3) 

July ¢ Mrs. Wilton P. Wainwright 
July 11 Mrs. Wilton P. Wainwright 
July 13 Dr. J. M. Thoburn, Jr. 
July 30 Mr. Kellogg Durland 
Aug I Mr. Kellogg Durland 
Aug. 14, 17 


READINGS AND RECITALS, 


Southern Songs and Stories July 1-5 Miss Lucine Finch 
Reading Hour July 8-12 Mrs. Emily M. Bishop 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (With 

Mendelssohn Music) July 16 Prof. S. H. Clark 
A Winter’s Tale July 18 Mrs. Bertha Kunz Bakér 
King Rene’s Daughter July 25 Miss Grace Chamberlain 
Candida July 27 Miss Grace Chamberlain 
The Idylls of the King July 29-Aug. 1 Prof. S. H. Clark 
Peer Gynt July 31 Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker 
Twelfth Night Aug. 3 Mr. Leland Powers 
Bleak House Aug. 5 Mr. Leland Powers 
Gringoire and other selections Aug 7 Mr. Leland Powers 
Reading Hour Aug. 12-16 Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker 
Reading Hour Aug. 19-23 Miss Alice Chapman 





















Chautauqua Institution Summer Schools 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 


Joun H. Vincent, Chancellor. Georce E. Vincent, President. 
Scott Brown, General Director. Percy H. Boynton, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Miss JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, Chicago. 
Me vit Dewey, Former N. Y. State Librarian. 
Pres. B. P. RAyMonpD, Wesleyan University. 
Pres. G. STANLEY HALL, Clark University. 


SUMMARY OF COURSES. 


The following is merely a list of courses offered in the thir- 
teen schools of Chautauqua Institution during the summer of 1907. 
A complete catalog, giving a description of each course, will be 
mailed on application to Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New 
York. This catalog will give full information as to tuition fees 
and expenses, etc. 

I. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Prof. Stockton Axson, Prof. S. H. Clark, Dr. Richard Bur- 
ton, Mr. Percy H. Boynton, Mr. Sherlock B. Gass. 

Idealism in Nineteenth Century Literature. 2. The Tragic 
Element in Shakespeare. 3. English Fiction from Richardson to 
Hardy. 4. The English Essay from Lamb to Stevenson. 5. Ameri- 
can Literature. 6. An Introduction to English Literature. 7. 
Principles and Practice of Composition. 8. Composition and Rhet- 


oric. 
II. MODERN LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 

M. Benedict Papot, Dr. G. E. Papot. 

1. Beginning French Elementary Grammar. 2. Beginning 
French, Natural Method. 3. Tutoring Classes in Elementary 
Grammar. 4. Tutoring Class in Natural Method. 5. Interme- 
diate French, Natural Method. 6. Intermediate French Grammar. 
7. Advanced French Reading. 8 Advanced French Composition. 
9. Beginning French. 10. The French Club. 

SPANISH AND ITALIAN. 
Senor R. H. Bonilla. 
11. Beginning Spanish. 12. Beginning Italian. 
GERMAN. 


Dr. Otto Manthey Zorn, Mr. W. S. Blakeslee. 

1. Elementary German Grammar. 14. Elementary German 
Reading and Conversation. 15 and 16. Tutoring Classes in Ele- 
mentary Grammar and in Reading and Conversation. 17. Inter- 
mediate German Composition and Syntax. 18. Intermediate Ger- 
man Reading and Conversation. 19. Advanced German. Ger- 
man Classics. 20. Goethe. 21. Modern German Drama. 22. 
History of German Literature. 23. Children’s Classes in Ger- 
man. 24. Lectures in German. German Teachers’ Conferences. 
German Table, German Entertainment, and German Club. 


III. CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 


Prof. Geo. D. Kellogg, Prof. O. S. Tonks. 
1. Beginning Latin. 2. Studies in Cesar. 3. Studies in 
Virgil. 4. Beginning Greek. 5. Latin Sight Reading. 6. Latin 
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Composition. 7. Anabasis. 8 Homer’s Iliad. Teachers’ Con- 
ferences. 
IV. MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
Dr. Louis C. Karpinski. 
1. Elementary Algebra. 2. Plane Geometry. 3. Plain Trigo- 
nometry. 4. College Algebra. 5. History of the Development of 
Arithmetic. 


Dr. L. L. Campbell. 
6. Physics I. 7. Physics II. 8 Physical Laboratory Work 
I. 9. Physical Laboratory Work II. 


CHEMISTRY. 


PHYSICS. 


Mr. J. F. Taylor. 

10. General Chemistry. 11. Chemistry Laboratory -Prac- 
tice. 12. Qualitative and Quantitative Anaylsis. 

BIOLOGY. 

Miss Alice G. McCloskey, Mr. Vaughan McCaughey, Mr. 
Charles Tuck, Dr. Carlos E. Cummings. 

13. Nature Study. 14. Nature Study Laboratory and Field 
Work. 15. Bird Study. 16. School Gardening Lectures. 17. 
School Gardening Laboratory Work. 18. Biology Lectures. 109. 
Biology Laboratory. 20. Human Physiology. 21. Tropical Pro- 


ducts. 
V. PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS CONVOCATIONS. 

1. Prof. George E. Vincent, President of Chautauqua In- 
stitution, July 8-12. 2. Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., July 15-19. 3. Dr. Earl Barnes, Author and 
Lecturer, Montclair, N. J., July 22-26. Dr. W. H. Hickman, Presi- 
dent Board of Trustees, Chautauqua Institution, July 29-31. 4. 
Hon. Elmer E. Brown, United States Commissioner of Education, 
Aug. 1, 2. 5. Prof. Richard Burton, University of Minnesota, 
Aug. 5-9. 

PSYCHOLOGY LECTURES. 
Prof. Charles Gray Shaw. , 
6. Psychology and Culture. 7. Psychology and Education. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
Miss Harris, Miss Emily Bradshaw, Mrs. Lillian McL. 


Waldo. 
8. General Methods. 9. Primary Methods. 10. Grammar 


School Methods. 11. Hand Work. 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Miss Frances E. Newton, Miss Mary L. Morse, Miss Mary 


Fox, Miss C. C. Cronise. _ = 
12. Professional Kindergarten Course. 13. Kindergarten 


Preparatory Gourse. 
SPECIAL METHOD. 

Miss Louise Connally, Miss Rice. 

14. The School Library. 15. Blackboard Sketching. 16. 
Blackboard Sketching. 

COURSE IN ECONOMICS, 
Mr. L. D. H. Weld. 
17. Railroads. 18. Trusts. 
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CLASSES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Miss Frances E. Newton, Miss Anna Stockton, Miss Ethel 
Burdette, Dr. James A. Babbitt, Miss Sarah Freeman. 

19. Kindergarten. 20. The Nursery Kindergarten. 21. Boys’ 
Club. 22. Girls’ Club. 23. German. 


VI. RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


Rev. T. B. Kilpatrick, Rev. Alfred E. Lavell, Dr. Jesse L. 
Hurlbut. 

1. Christian Salvation. 2. The Sunday School Teacher. 3. 
The History of Israel. 4. The Sunday School Teachers’ Bible 
Class. 5. The Sunday School Teachers’ Normal Class. 6. Bible 
Stories to Children. 7. Addresses on Palestine. 


VII. LIBRARY TRAINING. 


The Chautauqua Library School is designed for librarians of 
smaller libraries and library assistants who cannot leave their work 
for the extended courses offered in regular library schools, but 
who can get leave of absence for six weeks of study to gain a 
broader conception of their work and a general understanding 
of modern methods and ideals. 

Technical instruction given by Mary E. Downey, Ottumwa, 
Ia., Public Library; Sabra W. Vought, Universtty of Tennessee 
Library; and Faith E. Smith, Sedalia, Mo., Public Library, will 
be supplemented by ten or more lectures from Melvil Dewey, Presi- 
dent American Library Institute; Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, Editor 
of Public Libraries; Miss Frances Jenkins Olcott, Chief of Chil- 
dren’s Department, Carnegie Library, Pittsburg; ‘George E. Vin- 
cent, Professor, University of Chicago; Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, Buf- 
falo Public Library; Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, Wisconsin Library 
School; Miss Katherine L. Sharp, Librarian and Director, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and other successful American library workers 
who give freely to the summer students most helpful suggestions 
from their own experience, adding inspiration and a broader out- 
look. Miss Louise Connally of Camden, N. J., will give a course 
of ten lectures on the administration of a school library. The 
regular Chautauqua program daily supplements the library course 
with helpful, inspiring lectures. 

Course of Study.—The course is systematically planned to 
accomplish the most possible in six weeks, each requiring 40 hours 
of study. Regular lectures and lessons will include: Catal loging, 
classification (decimal system), accessioning, author numbers, 
shelf-listing, book selection and buying, reference work, biblio- 
graphy, library building and equipment, library organization and 
administration, statistics and accounts, book-making, binding and 
repair, note taking, library handwriting, mechanical preparation 
of books for the shelves, serials, loan systems, library extension, 
work with children, schools, study clubs, ete. 


VIII. DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Miss Anna Barrows, Miss Elizabeth S. Darrow, Miss Frances 
Kittridge. 

1. Food and Dietetics. 2. Sanitation. 3. Cookery. 4. 
Household Management. 5. Applied Chemistry. 6. School Room 
Methods in Cooking. 7. Sewing. 8 Shirt Waists. 
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IX. MUSIC. 
Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, Mr. Frank Croxton, Mr. James Bird, 
Mr. William H. Sherwood, Mr. Alfred Hallam, Mr. Sol Marcosson. 
a 1. Musical Lectures. 2. Harmony. 3. Sight Reading 
asses. 


CHORUSES AND RECITALS. 

(a) The Chautauqua Choir; (b) The Junior Choir; (c) 
The Male Glee Club. Under the direction of Mr. Alfred Hallam, 
Musical Director of the Institution. 


ARTISTS’ RECITALS. 


Messrs. W. H. Sherwood and Sol Marcosson; Messrs. Elli- 
son Van Hoose and Frank Croxton. 


PIANO. 

Mr. Wm. Sherwood, Miss Georgia Kober, Mrs. E. T. Tobey. 

Interpretation Classes, Piano Normal Classes, Children’s 
Piano Classes. 

VOICE. 

Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, Mr. Frank Croxton. 

Breathing as a basis for all correct singing as taught by the 
old masters; Enunciation and interpretation of Oratorio, Opera, 
Classic and Modern Songs and Arias. Lectures on the Art of 
Singing. 

VIOLIN, ORGAN, AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 


Mr. Sol Marcosson, Mr. Henry B. Vincent. 
Violin, Organ, Harp and Mandolin,. Violincello, Cornet, Sax- 
horn, and Flute instruction arranged for on application. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 
Mr. B. F. Croxton, Mr. Alfred Hallam, Mr. James Bird. 

1. Class in Methods and a Practical Course of Study through 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 

2. Methods and a Practical Course of Study from Primary 
Grades through Grammar Grades to High School. 

. High School and Chorus Work—the art of conducting— 
School Concert Programs, etc. 

Elementary Theory and Harmony for the school room, in- 
cluding simple methods of writing intelligently exercises and studies 
on the blackboard. 

HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. 
Mr. Carroll Brent Chilton. Illustrated lecture course. 
X. ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


ART HISTORY. 

Mr. W. B. Stevens, Prof. Oliver S. Tonks. 

1. Italian Art from the Mosaicists to Michelangelo. 2. Leon- 
ardo, Michelangelo, Raphael and Correggio. 3. The Art of Venice 
4. The History of Ancient Art. 

CERAMICS. 

Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips, Mrs. M. E. Perley, Miss Fannie M. 
Scammell, Miss Frances X. Marquard. l 
Decorative Painting, Miniatures and Figures. 






































Chautauqua Summer Schools 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
Mr. Charles E. Iilsley. 
1. Synthetic Geometry. 2. Orthographic Projection. 3. 
Isometric and Cavalier Projections, and Pseudo Perspective. 4. 
Special Course in House Planning. 


GENERAL COURSES. 

Mr. Frank G. Sanford, Mr. Frank P. Lane, Miss Jean V. 
Ingham, Miss Amelia B. Sprague, Miss Lillian Fliege, Miss Clar- 
inda C. Richards, Miss Buelah E. Stevenson. 

1. Design. 2. Constructive Wood Work. 3. Cane Seating 
and Rush Seating. 4. Art Metal. 5. Wood Carving. 6. Pri- 
mary Hand Work. 7. Basketry. 8 Textile Design. 9. Leather 
Working. 10. Book Binding. 11. Portrait and Cast Drawing. 
12. Outdoor Sketching. 13. Still Life and Flower Painting. 


XI. EXPRESSION. 


m Prof. S. H. Clark, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Mrs. Bertha Kunz 
er. 

1. (a) Voice Culture and Vocal Expression. (b) Gesture 
According to Psychologic Laws. (c) Literary and Dramatic In- 
terpretation. (d) Artistic Rendering. 2. Public School Teacher’s 
Course in Reading and Methods of Teaching It. 3. Reading 
Aloud. 4. Vocal Culture. 5. Non-Professional Course. 6. In- 
terpretative Course in Poetry of Robert Browning. 7. Modern 
Drama as the Interpretation of Life. 8 Group Courses. 


XII. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Dr. J. W. Seaver, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Mrs. Clara Z. Moore. 

1. The Normal Course. 2. General Gymnastics. 3. Medi- 
cal Gymnastics. 4. Americanized Delsarte Culture. 5. Outdoor 
Sports and Games. Aquatics. 


XIII. PRACTICAL ARTS. 
BUSINESS TRAINING. 


Mr. William H. Covert, Mr. Charles R. Wells, Mr. W. D. 
Bridge, Miss F. M. Bridge, Mrs. John F. Lewis. 

Teachers’ Normal Course. Commercial Course. Penman- 
Shorthand. Typewriting. 





ship. Parliamentary Law. 















Assembly Calendar for 1907 


ARKANSAS. 








Name of Assembly. Dates. Recognition Day. 
Fort Smith, June 20-20. 

Officers: Superintendent E. T. Edmonds; Secretary, L. Fishback. 
Springdale. July 21-28. 

John P. Stafford, Manager. 







CALIFORNIA. 
Long Beach. July 15-27. 
Special days: College, Temperance, Peace. 


Chief attractions: Senator Burkett, Prof. N. C. Schaefer, Gov. 
—s Rev. David Beaton, Prof. S. L. Krebs, Prof. William F. 




























Bade. 
C. P. Dorland, President. Secretary J. A. Miller. 


Pacific Grove. July 19-29 July 15. 
Rev. Thomas Filbin, Wasco, Keen Co., Cal., Manager. 
COLORADO. 
Boulder. July 4-Aug. 14. Aug. 9. 
F. A. Boggess, Supt. 
Palmer Lake. July 15-Aug. 26. 


Frank McDonough, Jr., McPhee Building, Denver, Manager. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Forestville. July 11-24. July 18. 
Summer Schools: C. L. S. C.; Bible, Nature Study, Elocution, 
Music, Domestic Science; Daily Round Tables. 

Rev. B. F. Gilman, Ansonia, Conn., Secretary; C. L. S. C. Represen- 
tative, Rev. D. W. Howell, 411 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
ILLINOIS. 
Aurora. Aug. 6-18. 
O. L. Wilson, 323 Mercantile ~— Sage Manager. 


Bloomington. -18. 
Summer Schools: C. L. S. C. na Tables, Bible Classes, Young 
People’s Conferences. 
Special days: Dedication, Anti-Saloon League, Home-coming. 


Chief attractions: W. J. Bryan, Senator LaFollette, Governor Han- 
ly, Billy Sunday, Captain Crawford, Bishop Galloway. 
James L. Loar, Manager. 


Canton. Aug. 15-28. 
Summer Schools: Kindergarte, Sunday School Institute, Bible. 


Special days: Governors’, W. A. Sunday, Indiana, Bryan. 


Chief attractions: Governors Folk and Hanly, Hon. W. J. Bryan, 
Jack Crawford, W. A. Sunday. 


T. C. Fleming, Supt. 


Charleston. . July 19-28. 
Summer Schools: Economics, Reading, Domestic Science. 


Chief attractions: Bryan, Sveds, Wickersham, Hobson, Beauchamp. 
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Chautauqua (Jersey Co.). July 11-Aug. 21. July 18. 
Special days: Sunday School, W. C. T. U., Athletic, Bible 
Week, Domestic Science Week. 

Summer Schools: Kindergarten, Needlework, Fencing, Bible, Cook- 
ing. 

Chief attractions: W. J. Bryan, LaFollette, “Ben” Taylor. 
Recognition Day Speaker: Dr. H. L. Herbert. 

W. O. Paisley, Lincoln, Ill, General Manager. 

Clinton. Aug. 17-27. 

Officers: E. L. Hoffman, Superintendent; Perry Hughes, Sec- 
retary. 

Dixon. July 27-Aug. 11. Aug. 9. 
Adam A. Krape, Lena, Ill, Manager; Mrs. Charles E. Risser, 
fo ae “ee Representative. 


Freeport. July 4-14. 
H. M. Holbrook, Oak Park, Ill., Manager. 
Galesburg. 


Aug. 2-11. 
Officers: Fuller Swift, Superintendent; J. M. Cauley, Secre- 
tary. 

Geneseo. Aug. 9-18. 

Officers: James Speed, Bloomington, Ill., Superintendent; George 
B. Dedrick, Secretary. 

Havana. July 25-Aug. July 27 
Special days: Dedication, = Soldiers aaa ‘Ola Settlers, hon- Sa. 
loon League, Bryan, W. C. T. U., LaFollette, Watersports, Hanly, 
Billy Sunday. 

Chief attractions: Governor Hanly, Senator LaFollette, William 

J. Bryan, Billy Sunday, Dr. E. L. Eaton, Dr. Steven J. Herben. 

Officers: J. C. Ewing, Peoria, President; Rev. T. L. Hancock, Ha- 

ae Secretary; James L. Loar, Bloomington, Superintendent; C. 
a @ Representative, Mrs. C.M. Morrill. 


Mn : July 26-Aug. 4. 
James H. Shaw, Bloomington, Manager. 
Lincoln. Aug. 14-27. Aug. 23. 


Special days: Chautauqua, Indiana. 

Summer Schools: Round Tables, Bible Study, Kindergarten, Na- 
ture Study. 

Chief attractions: Governor Hanly, Captain Hobson, Frederick 
Warde, W. J. Bryan, Hon. W. T. Mills, Hon. J. B. Barnhill. C. 
L. S. C. Round Table Leader, Dr. D. W. Howell. 

D. H. Harts, Jr., Manager. 

Lithia Springs. Aug. 10-26. Aug 14. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Rev. D. W. Howell; C. LL. S. C. 
Round Table Leader, Miss Georgia Hopkins, Shelbyville. 
Officers: Jasper L. Douthit, Shelbyville, Manager; Miss Winifred 
Douthit, Shelbyville, C. L. S. C. Representative. 

Litchfield. July 21-Aug. 5. 

Special days: Farmers’ Day, Governors’ Day. 
Summer Schools: Domestic Science, Manual Training. 
Chief attractions: W. J. Bryan, Dr. Gunsaulus, Col. Bain, Gov. 

Deneen. 
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Charles R. Adair, Superintendent. 


Nokomis. Aug. 15-25. 
E. G. Bauman, Mt. Vernon, Ind., Manager. 


Ottawa. Aug. 16-25. 
George M. Trimbele, Manager. 


Patterson Springs, near Camargo. Aug. 14-25. 
Officers; Thornton Long, President; Ww D. Higdon, St. Louis, Mo., 
Superintendent. 


Petersburg. Aug. 7-22. Aug. 14. 
Officers: Rev. J. M. Johnston, Superintendent; Rev. C. E. Smoot, 
Secretary. 

Pontiac. July 20-Aug. 4. July 27. 
Summer Schools: Round Tables, Normal Bible, . & 3 U. In- 
stitute, Nature Study, Kindergarten, Domestic Science, Metal Work, 
Basket Weaving, Story-telling. 

Chief attractions: W. J. Bryan, Gov. Cummins, Senators LaFol- 
lette and Dubois, Dr. W. J. Dawson. 

Recognition Day Speaker and Kound Table Leader, Dr. D. W. 
Howell. 

A. C. Folsom, Pontiac, Manager. 


Rockford. Aug. 17-Sept. 1. Aug. <u. 
Recognition Day Speaker and ©. L. S. C. Representative and Leader, 
r. D. W. Howell. 


A. C. Folsom, Pontiac, Manager. 


Streator. June 28-July 7. 
Special days: July 4, Children’s. 


Summer Schools: Health and Round Tables. 


Chief attractions: Governor Hanly, Senators LaFollette and Till 
man, W. J. Bryan, Mrs. Maybrick, N. Riddell. 


J. E. Williams, Chairman. 


Urbana. Aug. 15-25 
S. W. Love, Manager. 
INDIANA. 
Remington. Aug. 10-25. 
Summer Schools: Round Tables, Boys’ and Girls’, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Nature Study. 
Special days: Grand Army, Farmers’, W. J. Bryan. 
Chief attractions: W. J. Bryan, Edward A. Ott, Rev. Charles R. 
Scoville, Rev. G. W. Andersun, Rev. G. R. Stuart, Prof. M. L. Bow- 
man. 
Robert Parker, Manager. 


Winona Lake. July 1-Aug. 31. 
Summer Schools: Normal, Nature Study, History and Civics, Phy- 
siography, English Literature, Agriculture, Mathematics, Domestic 
Science, Expression, Music, Arts and Crafts, Classical and Modern 
Languages, peel Manual Training, Astronomy, Photography, 
Bible. 
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Chief attractions: Dr. N. D. Hillis, W. H. Sherwood, Chicago Or- 
chestra, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, W. J. Bryan, Dr. John P. Graves, Dr. 
J. W. Chapman, etc. 

Rev. S. C. Dickey, Secretary and General Manager. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore. June 24-July 1. 
E. P. Downing, Manager. 


IOWA. 
Allerton. Aug. 14-21. 
E. J. Sias, Lincoln, Neb., Manager. 
Atlantic. Aug. 17-25. 
J. S. Harlan, Superintendent. 
Clarinda. Aug. 7-16. Aug. 15. 


Summer Schools: C. L. S. C. Round Tables, Literature, Bible, 
Young Peoples’. 
Special days: Old Soldiers, Shakespeare, Farmers’. 


Chief attractions: Leon H. Vincent, W. J. Bryan, Governor Han- 
ly, Frederick Warde, Anna Shaw, Innes’ Band. 


William Orr, Manager. 


Des Moines. June 28-July 7. July 3. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Dr. Frank Gunsaulus. 
Iowa City. July 31-Aug. 9. 


Officers: W. I. Atkinson, Superintendent; James W. Dvorsky, Sec- 
retary. 


Mediapolis. Aug. 21-29. 
H. T. Fish, Manager. 
Shenandoah. June 27-July 4. 


Summer Schools: C. L. S. C. Round Tables, Bible Lectures, Do- 
mestic Science. 


Chief attractions: Dr. George R. Stuart, Prof. M. L. Bowman, Lou 
j. + “ng Jacob A. Riis, Gen. James A. Weaver, Robert Par- 
er Miles. 


Mrs. Charles E. Risser, C. L. S. C. Representative. 
Earl Sheets, Secretary. 


Toledo. June 26-July 4. 
Officers: M. R. Drury, President; G. F. Yothers, Secretary. 
Washington. Aug. 14-23. 


Summer Schools: History, Cooking, Young Peoples’. 

Chief attractions: Senators Tillman and Dubois. 

Officers: A. R. Miller, Secretary; S. W. Livingston, Superintend- 
ent. 

Waterloo. July 3-23. 

W. J. French, Manager. 
KANSAS. 

Beloit. July 19-28. 
Rev. T. J. H. Taggart, Manager. 

Cawker City. Aug. 10-25. Aug. 20. 
Summer Schools: C. L. S. C. Round Table, Bible, Sunday School, 
Kindergarten, Domestic Science, Physical Culture, Art, Literature, 

Missionary, Music. 
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Chief attractions: Governor Cummins, Senator LaFollette, Father 
Daly, Guy C. Lee, Dr. Gunsaulus, The Dunbars. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Bishop John H. Vincent. 
Officers: E. L. Huckell, Secretary; Meddie O. Hamilton, Wichita, 
Kans., C. L. S. C. Representative. 

Coffeyville. July 16-26. July 24. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Bishop John H. Vincent. 
Officers: Ellis Purlee, Manager; Meddie O. Hamilton, Wichita, 
Kans., C. L. S. C. Representative. 

Ottawa. _ June 18-28. June 27. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Dr. George E. Vincent. 
Officers: Henry Durst, Secretary; Meddie O. Hamilton, Wichita, 
Kans., C. L. S. C. Representative. 

Salina. July 12-21. 
aummmes Schools: C. L. S. C., Missionary, Domestic Science, W. 


Chief attractions: Governor Cummins, Captain Hobson, Champ 
mg Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, Senator Charles Curtis, Spillman 
iggs. 
Officers: Frank Hageman, President; A. H. King, Secretary; 
George R. Crissman, Manager. 
Sterling. July 6-14. 
P. P. Trueheart, President; C.G. Miller, Secretary. 

Wathena. Aug. 10-18. Aug. 14. 
A. W. Themanson, Secretary. 

Winfield. June 18-28. June 24. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Dr. George E. Vincent. 

C. L. S. C. Representative and Round Table Leader, Miss Lillian 
Walton, Winfield, Kans. 
Summer Schools: Bible Study, Literature, C. L. S. C. Round 
Table, Missionary, W. C. T. U., Art, Music, Sunday School Nor- 
mal, Young Peoples’. 
Chief attractions: Governor Folk, Dr. W. Byron Forbush, Dr. 
Herbert L. Willett, Senator LaFollette, Dr. George E. Vincent, 
Senator Chester I. Long. 
A. H. Limerick, Secretary. 

KENTUCKY. 

Ashland. June 27-July 8. July 2. 
Summer Schools: C. L. S. C. Round Tables, Bible, Elocution 
and Dramatic Art. 

Special days: W. C. T. U., Medal Contest, Seton Indians’ Day, 
Illuminated Fleet. 

Chief attractions: Senator Tillman, Dr. Cadmon, Frank Dickson, 
Laurant, Ralph Bingham, Wesleyan Male Quartet. 

Recognition Day Speaker, Dr. O. S. Gray. 

Officers: J. C. Crabbe, Manager; Miss Marie L. Roberts, C. L. 
S. C. Representative. 

Henderson. July 12-21. 

Officers: James Speed, 1205 North McLane Street, Bloomington, 
Ill., Superintendent; C. O. Rutsch, Secretary. 
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Owensboro. Aug. I-14. 
W. F. Maylott, Manager. 
MAINE. 
Old Orchard. Aug. I-13. 
Recognition Day Speaker, F. S. Baldwin. 
Summer Schools: C. L. S. C., Elocution, Biblical Institute, Art, 
Languages, Physical Culture, Young Peoples’ Missionary Confer- 
ence, Educational Bureau, Children’s Bible Study. 
Special days: Improvement, Children’s Educational Bureau, Mis- 
sionary, Civic Progress, Women’s Suffrage, Temperance, Boys’ 
Work. 
Chief attractions: Prof. Baldwin, Leland Powers, Frances C. 
Morris, John Eills, Robert W. Taylor, Prof. H. H. Britan. 
Officers: L. G. Jordan, Lewiston, Secretary; Prof. H. R. Pur- 
inton, Superintendent. 
MARYLAND. 

Mountain Lake Park. Aug. 2-28. Aug. I5. 
“ L. Davidson, C. L. S. C. Round Table Leader. 

r. W. L. Davidson, 1711 Lamont Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
ri Manager. 

Washington Grove. July 22-Sept. 1. Aug. 16. 
Summer Schools: C. L. S. C. Round Tables, Kindergarten, Art, 
Self-Expression. 

Chief attractions: Jack Crawford, Hawkes, Kling, Vitagraph, etc. 
W. H. H. Smith, 386 Navy Department, Washington, D. C., Man- 
ager. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Northampton. July 9-109. July 17. 
Officers: W. L. Davidson, 1711 Lamont Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Manager; Rev. H. G. Allen, Gloucester, Mass., C. L. S. 
C. Representative. 

C. L. S. C. Round Table Leader, Prof. A. H. Evans. 


MICHIGAN. 

Ludington. July 28-Aug. 24. 

Summer Schools: Bible, Voice, Piano, Art. 
Chief attractions: Bishop Vincent, Bishop Galloway, Bishop Ber- 
ry, Dr. Quayle, The Ben Greet Company, and “The Messiah.” 
Elvin Swarthout, 633 Michigan Trust Building, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Manager. 

MISSOURI. 

er Jul July 8. 
C. L. S. C. Leader, Miss Lillian A. Walton, Winfield, Kans. 

G. 3 Howenstein, President. 

“Wyandot,” Kansas City. July 1-31. July 2s. 
Summer Schools: C. L. S. C. Round Tables, Oratory, Music, 
Art, Sociology, Kindergarten, Normal, Academic, University Ex- 
tension, Sports. 

C. L. S. C. Round Table Leader, Miss Elma J. Webster. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Rev. William A. Brown. 
Henry G. Pert, President, Kansas City, Kans. 
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Pertle Springs. July 17-Aug. 4. c 
Officers: Rev. J. L. McKee, 2510 Perry Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo., President; C. H. Boyles, Warrensburg, Mo., Secretary. 

NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice. July 18-30. 
E. A. McGlasson, Secretary. 

David City. Aug. 2-12. 

Officers: E. G. Hall, President; L. W. Bluller, Secretary. 

Hastings. July 19-28. 

Hiram B. Harrison, Manager. 

Lincoln. July 30-Aug. 8. 

Summer Schools: Art, Normal, Religious Service. 


Chief attractions: Vice-President Fairbanks, Bishop Galloway, 
Frederick Warde, George R. Stuart, Bishop L. B. Wilson. 


L. O. Jones, Manager. 
NEW YORK. 


CHAUTAUQUA. June 27-Aug. 25 Aug. 14. 
Recognition Day address: “Knowledge and Power,” President E. 
W. Hughes, DePauw University. 

See detailed program. 

Findley Lake. Aug. 3-26. Aug. 22. 
Officers: Dr. W. T. S. Culp, Cleveland, Ohio, Superintendent; 
L. T. Swertz, Secretary. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Hendersonville. Aug. 15-Sept. I. 

Officers: Sam. T. Hodges, Superintendent; Michael Schenck, Sec- 
retary. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Devil’s Lake. June 29-July 16. July 12. 
Special days: Recognition Day, Scandinavian, Athletic Field, 
Farmers’. 

Chief attractions: Hon. A. J. Cummins, U. S. Senator P. J. Mc- 
Cumber, Senator H. C. Hansbrough, Guy Carlton Lee, Dr. J. S. 
Montgomery, Carter the magician. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, E. E. Saunders, Oberon. 
Edgar L. LaRue, Manager. 

OHIO. 

Bethesda. July 31-Aug. 15. Aug. 9. 
Officers: Rev. P. U. Hawkins, Secretary of C. L. S. C.; J. Mel- 
vin Richards, Secretary. 

Cambridge. Aug. I-12. Aug. 10. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Hon. John M. Amos. 

C. L. S. C. Round Table Leader, Miss Mary Stone. 
Mrs. Fred L. Rosemond, C. L. S. C. Representative. 
Rev. Ken C. Hayes, Superintendent; W. C. Collins, Secretary. 

Celina. July 21-Aug 6. 

J. C. Hambarger, Superintendent. 

Delaware. 

Milton W. Brown, Westwood, Cincinnati, Ohio, Manager. 
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Findlay. Aug. 8-19. 

Milton W. Brown, Westwood, Cincinnati, Ohio, Superintendent; J. 
C. Moyer, Secretary. 

Franklin. July 26-Aug. 12. 

F. C. Cromer, 1314 North Main Street, Dayton, Ohio, Manager. 

Lakeside. July 6-Aug. 26. 
Summer Schools: Bible Study, Music, Epworth League Institute. 
Chief attractions: Dr. E. M. Rangell, Dr. E. O. Buxton, Edgar 
D. Dubois, C. H. Osenhan, Dr. T. H. Campbell, Rev. Robert A. 
George. 
Otto H. Magly, Secretary and Superintendent. 

Lancaster. Aug. 1-18. 
Rev. J. W. Mongly, Secretary. 

Mt. Vernon. July 23-Aug. 4. 
Chas. J. Rose, Granville, Ohio; Manager. 

Peebles. Aug. 6-16. Aug. 15. 
Rev. H. E. Kelsey, Unity, Ohio, Superintendent; E. H. Baldridge, 
Secretary. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Guthrie. Aug. 14-22. 

W. H. Rose, Grenville, Ohio, Manager; R. N. Dunham, Secre- 
tary. 

Kingfisher. June 22. 

Recognition Day Speaker, John DeWitt Miller. 
Rev. J. H. Parker, Manager; F. L. Boynton, Secretary. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mount Gretna. July 3-Aug. 3. : 
Officers: M. C. Shenk, Lebanon, Pa., President; Rev. V. W. Dip- 
pell, Lebanon, Secretary. 

Pocono Pines. July 2-Sept. 1. ; 
Summer Schools: Art, Bible, Botany, Craft Work, Education, 
Elocution, English, French, Geology, German, Greek, Kindergarten, 
Latin, Mathematics, Music, Oratory, Ornithology, Physical Culture. 


Officers: L. G. Fouse, President; Joseph L. Garvin, Secretary. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Big Stone City. July 2-15. 
Special days: W.C. T. U., Old Soldiers’, South Dakota. 
Summer Schools: Reading, Oratory, and C. L .S. C. Round 
Tables. 


Chief attractions: Hon. F. T. Dubois, Judge Ben Lindsey, Guy 
Carlton Lee, D. W. Robertson Co., Carter and Wife, Olof Valley 
Co. 


Recognition Day Speaker, Rev. A. A. Tanner. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. E. E. Martin, Ortonville, Minn. 
R. J. Hicks, Manager. 
Columbia. June 27-July 4. 
George B. Daly, Manager. 
Madison. June 29-July 15. 
H. P. Smith, Manager. 


July 12. 
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TEN NESSEE. 

Bristol. Sept. 1-14. _ _ Sept. 10. 
Dr. W. L. Davidson, 1711 Lamont Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
C., Manager. 

Monteagle. July 1-Aug. 31. 

F. A. Butler, Manager. 
TEXAS. 
Dallas. June 23-30. 
G. D. Gray, Manager. 

Waxahachie. July 16-26. 

Rev. C. C. McConnell, Ferris, Texas, Manager. 
VIRGINIA. 
Bristol. Sept. I-14. 
W. L. Davidson, 1711 Lamont Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
Manages. 
Harrisonburg. Aug. 20-30. 
\. P. Funkhouser, Manager. 
Purcellville. Aug. 6-14. 
C. C. Gaver, Hillsboro, Manager. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling. July 3-10. July 6. 
Special days: National, Y. M. C. A., C. L. S.C. 

Summer Schools: C. L. S. C. Round Tables, Bible, Physical Cul- 
ture, Languages. 
Chief attractions: Edmund Vance Cook, Miss Ben Oliel, Prof 
J. C. Lowe, Ross Crane, Spence-Strong, Linna Henig Sherman. 
C. B. Graham, Manager. 

WISCONSIN. 

Delavan. Aug. 3-18. ; s 
Summer Schools: Bible Study, Cooking and Domestic Science, 
Art and House Decoration, Health, etc., Round Tables. 

Chief attractions: Senator Tillman, George R. Stuart, Bishop Gal- 
loway, J. E. Woodland, Wm. E. Geil. 
I. B. Davies, Secretary; W. A. Cochrane, Manager 

Madison. July 25-Aug. 6. Aug. 5. 
Summer Schools: Music, Physical Culture, American History, 
Bible Study. 

Chief attractions: Wm. J. Bryan, Geo. R. Stuart, Rev. Thos. E. 
Green, John DeWitt Miller, Edward P. Elliott. 

Rev. D. W. Howell, Recognition Day Speaker and C. L. S. C. 
Round Table Leader. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. W. F. Hanchett. 

James E. Moseley, Secretary. 

Marinette. July 17-Aug. 1. 

Rev. A. J. Benjamin, 32 Herald Building, Milwaukee, Wis., Man- 
ager. 
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